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Has YOUR Public Library a copy of 
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As a gift from YOUR Kiwanis Club 


Many Clubs have presented copies of the Kiwanis History to the li- 











braries of their communities. Such a practice is earnestly recommended. 


Copies of We Build make excellent attendance and other prizes, gifts to speakers, presenta- 
tions to retiring officers. The non-profit basis on which the history is published makes possible 


the low price of $1.00. 


Just write that you want a copy of the history, it will be mailed out the same day the order 


is received, postpaid. 





The Cleveland Convention jaa 
of The 


The proceedings of the Cleveland Conven- Cleveland 


tion IN BOOK FORM, cloth bound in blue 


and gold, are about ready for distribution. 


Convention 











Within the covers of this book will be found a complete story of the important happenings 
at the most largely attended convention in all Kiwanis history. Digested but with nothing im- 
portant eliminated. A readable volume which should be in every club library. It will be the 
same size and color of We Build, the History of Kiwanis, and forms a fitting companion vol- 
ume, 


The price is $1.75 postpaid. 


Send orders for both books to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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They“Framed” Me Into 
Making a Speech 


.. hut the Laugh Was on [hem When I Held them Spellbound! 


O I was scheduled to play the clown, 

eh? It was with mixed feelings of 
anger and amusement that I listened to 
Hanley’s gleeful explanation of his 
scheme through the half-open door of 
the private office. 


“Tt’s a cinch,” he explained 


the opportunity! And here it was—I’d show Mr. 
Hanley something! 

To say they were dumbfounded is putting it 
mildly. When I was called in to address that 
conference, I just bowled them over. I did have 
some ideas on that new campaign—and  suc- 
ceeded in upsetting the whole year’s program. 
And my case proves that it pays to be ready for 

Opportunity. Shortly after- 





to his listeners. ‘“‘I’ll tell the 
Chief that Burton has some 
ideas about the new advertis- 
ing campaign. He doesn’t know 
about this conference. And when 
the boss calls him in, watch 
him stutter and swallow his 
tongue. He’s afraid of his own 
voice.” 


If this had happened three 
months ago, I would have stayed 
away from the office that day. 
Three months previously, I had lod 


: e 
been just the type that Hanley How —" propose and respond to 


had me labeled. A good old toasts 
faithful work-horse, but con- 


stantly handicapped by an in- 


feriority complex whenever a Siew ta. casita. ateerzaianae 
business superior spoke to me, I speeches ’ 3 
was bashful, and timid when How to converse interestingly 


called on to speak at length to 





What 20 Minutes a the hex 
Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 


How to write letters 
How to sell more goods 


ward the company created a 
new job for me—Director of 
Sales Promotion, at double my 
old salary. And my reputation 
as a convincing speaker and 
interesting conversationalist has 
spread to the extent that I 
am often the principal speaker 
at civic banquets—and a much 
invited guest at dinner and 
theater parties . . . Yes sir— 
investment I ever 
made was when I sent for 
that wonderful free booklet, 
“How to Work Wonders With 
Words’’—and the investment 
was only a stamp. 


The experience of Burton is 
merely a story, yet it is typical 


a group of men. And I soon tea’ te trailer vour tameen 

realized that my inability to Haw fo alias jae ccmmhatecy of what might be an actual 
speak effectively and _ persua- How to develop self-confidence happening in the life of most 
sively was limiting my future How to acquire a winning any man in the business world. 


and causing people to rate me personality 


as . sete 
as an incompetent. power 


And then something happen- thinker 
ed. Reading through my favorite 
magazine, I read about and 
sent for a wonderful little free 


concentration 





How to strengthen your will 
How to become a clear, accurate 
How to develop your power of 


How to overcome stage-fright 


There is no magic, no tricks, 
no mystery about becoming a 
convincing talker. Possibly you, 
too, can conquer _ timidity, 
stage-fright, self - consciousness 
and bashfulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary, popular- 








booklet entitled, ‘“How to Work 
Wonders With Words.” It ex- 
plained an amazingly simple home study training 
method by which most any man could banish stage- 
fright and self-consciousness and learn to speak in 
public. It pointed out the importance of effective 
speech in business and how the lack of it may 
hold otherwise capable men from forging ahead. 

Within a few days I had begun this training. 
So fascinating was it that the weeks flew by like 
hours. I began to feel more confident in myself. 
And finally came the day when I realized that 
my shy, retiring nature had about vanished and 
that I was ready to speak in public. Now for 


ity, social standing, and_ suc- 
cess. Today, business demands 
for the big, important high-salaried jobs, men 
who can dominate others—men who can _ lead. 
It is training in effective speaking that often 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the 
presidency of a great corporation; another from 
a small unimportant territory to a sales man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of 
political workers to a post of national import- 
ance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man_ to 
change into a popular and much applauded after- 
dinner speaker. Thousands have accomplished 
just such amazing things through training and 





1 ' , 
self-development. A common school education 


is sufficient, 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely 
free a copy of “How to Work Wonders With 
Words.’ This remarkable little booklet will show 
ycu how many have learned to speak more ef- 
fectively in public and in everyday conversa- 
tion. It may open your eyes to a new realiza- 
tion of what life holds in store for men of 
average ’ 
Effective Speech. See for yourself! 
obligation. You can obtain your copy 
just sending the coupon 


intelligence who master the secrets of 
There is no 
free by 





NORTH AMERICAN 


Institute 


1315 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dept. 9186 
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North American Institute, 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186 
Chicago, Illinois 


| Please send me FREE and without obligation 
| my copy of your inspiring booklet, HOW TO 

WORK WONDERS WORDS,” and full 
| information regarding your Course in Effective 


Speaking and requirements. 
Name Sane «AXeG,.-..2 Age 
Address " wa o 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 
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The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds: 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year: 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value.’ 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value: If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 








This space is a contribution to America's All-Out War Program. 
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Clubs throughout the United States will 
observe United States Constitution Week 
September 13 to 19, with special programs 
which will be presented either at regular 
or special meetings. 

Never was the Constitution more im- 
portant and never were the efforts of Ki- 
wants clubs in its support more necessary. 

Observance of Constitution Heck ts 
under the direct sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States and special bulletins 
with suggested programs will be sent to 
all clubs. 

Here are shown two important pictures, 
one of the Constitution itself and_ the 
other of the spot where it reposes in the 
Library of Congress, carefully quarded 
against deterioration and other things. 
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| roduction under ~ 
way. BUT—Arniy and the 


Navy need all of the present 





and most of future output |. 


SYNTHETI 
RUBBER 


HOW MUCH? 





HE solution to one of the biggest problems ever to 
face the American motorist the critical short- 

age of rubber .... is now under way with actual 
production of synthetic rubber from petroleum. 

Don’t, however, construe this to mean that tire rationing 
is soon to be abandoned. Far from it; because the Army and 
Navy need all of the present and most of the future synthetic 
rubber output for tanks, planes and other vital war uses to 
hasten an Allied victory over the very Germans who de- 
veloped it. 

But, so many confusing statements have been made about 
the rubber situation . ... both natural and synthetic... . 
that few realize just how serious it is, the reason for it, and 
just what is being done about it. 

To properly appraise the latter we must understand the first 
two, and here are the important facts presented briefly that 
you might know just where we stand in this matter which in- 








Synthetic rubber in one stage of the 
process by means of which petroleum re- 
tinery gases are converted into rubber at 


plant of Standard Oil Company. This rubber has emerged from a dryer and will be carried on 
a belt to a milling machine to be made into sheet form, whence it will be ready to be shipped 
to plants which will cure and process it just as natural rubber is cured and processed. 


by Henry C. Roemer 


volves every one of us who owns or drives an automobile. 

First, let us consider the one reason for the situation 
and one reason completely explains it. It’s Japan’s entry into 
the war. Prior to Pearl Harbor practically all of the world’s 
rubber was in the hands of the Allies. The small balance was 
controlled by neutral nations. 

In a few short months of conquest the Nipponese have 
seized 90% of the world’s supply and have imperiled the 
shipment of India and Ceylon’s production, which would be 
7% more. Thus 97% of the world rubber supply has been 
bottled up by the Japanese. That’s the “why” of the shortage 
and also gives a pretty good indication of the seriousness of 
the situation, too. Especially when you consider that we 
Americans use more rubber than all the rest of the world 
combined. 

During the past 10 years our average annual crude rubber 
consumption has been about 500,000 tons. This year, because 





ot the huge demands for military needs 
lease-lend the demand is for nearly 


You'll have no doubt 


plu 
twice that hgure 


our Army rides on rubber .... 


Navy 


that each medium tank re- 


that 


and out and Air Force too when 


you consider 


1,750 pounds, each truck 125 


quires 


} 


pounds or more, each Flying Fortress 


35,000 ton battle- 


] 


1 250 pounds, while a 


hip uses enough rubber to make more 


than 10,000 average size automobile 
tires 

That’s why the situation is critical. 
Phat’s why all of us must curtail our 
driving use our cars for ES- 
SENTIAL purposes only stretch 


ing out the life of our tires as much as 
we can, 

But what’s being done about this sit- 
uation? What can we look ahead to? 


Plenty! Because there are several 


bright stars on the horizon. The first of 
these, from a civilian standpoint, will 


probably be rubber substitutes which 


range all the way from plastics and 


especially treated rubberless fabrics to 


wooden tires which can be bolted on 


your rims, 








But the brightest star is synthetic 
rubber from petroleum. This we 
only Standard Oil 
brought the patent rights and “know 
this 


Farbenindustrie where 


have 
because scientists 
for making it, to 
the I. G. 


it was developed long before Hitler’s 


how” country 


from 


rise to power. 


There was scant incentive, back in 


those days twelve years ago, ten years 
ago or even one year ago to spend huge 
sums of money searching for a synthetic 
rubber in view of the plentiful supply of 
the natural product available at very 
However, in spite of this, 


low cost. 
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Butadiene plant under way. Butadiene used to be 
just another word to most persons but a rubber- 
conscious America has recently learned its true sig- 
nificance for it is one of the basic petroleum by- 
products used to manufacture synthetic rubbers. 
This view of just one part of a new butadiene plant 
being built for Standard Oil shows some of the 
massive equipment required for the manufacture of 
this product, which Standard Oil's technologists 
learned to convert into Buna-S and Perbunan rubber. 
These two products will play a vital part in helping 
our country solve the rubber problem. 


prior to Pearl Harbor, Standard spent or 
had than 
$12,000,000 of its own money on plants 


contracted to spend more 
and equipment for the making of syn- 
thetic rubber in addition to large sums 
spent on research seeking to per- 
fect a “test tube” product that would be 
equal to or better than natural rubber 
and comparable in cost. Perhaps it is 
needless to mention that one of the big- 
gest problems has consistently been cost. 
But in spite of discouragement after 
discouragement they kept going, know- 
ing full well that if ever they reached 
large scale production the cost would be 
bound to come down just as it has 
through the years on other petroleum 
products. 
Germany’s first synthetic product, 
Methyl Rubber, produced during World 
War | 


was neither good nor cheap, but they 


from fermented potato starch, 


used it just the same. In 1926, though, 
the I. G. started out on a new track with 
a highly complicated process for making 
what we now call Buna Rubber from 
coal. 

By 1930, I. G. 


progress and it was then that Standard 


had made considerable 


made the arrangements which brought 
I. G.’s synthetic rubber knowledge to 
the United States. 

A plant 
Baton 
acetylene by a highly complicated and 
expensive The 
acetylene to be converted into butadiene, 


built immediately at 


Louisiana, 


was 


Rouge, for making 


electric arc process. 
the principal ingredient for Buna rubber. 
After about five years of disappointing 
experimental production, the plant was 
abandoned with a ioss to Standard of 
around $800,000. 

Several tons of Buna made from coal 
were then imported. This was in 1934, 
and the General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany made it into tires and ran actual 
service tests. General’s report was so 
discouraging that it killed the interest 
of other rubber companies. 

Standard then turned to Vistanex, a 
G. rubber development which, 
This 
meant that it was utterly useless for 
where 


new I. 
however, could not be vulcanized. 


tires and many other purposes 


vulcanization is essential. 
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Two years work with Vistanex here, 
though, led to the discovery of Stand- 
ard’s own synthetic rubber .... now 
called Butyl .... which  vulcanizes 
readily. 

Quickly it was made into tires for 
testing. The first ones fell apart after 
17 miles. The second set ran only a little 
longer .... and it looked as though the 
use of Butyl for tires was questionable. 
Continued painstaking research, how- 
ever, has improved Butyl to the point 
where today it is about 75% as good as 
natural rubber for automobile tires; that 
is, a car equipped with Butyl rubber 
tires can be expected to go about 10,000 
miles or more provided the car is driven 
not more than 40 miles per hour. 

So much for Butyl .... let’s go back 
to Buna ... . because that’s exactly 
what Standard scientists did in 1938. 
I. G. had continued its work and made 
some valuable improvements to Buna. 

(Turn to page 37) 


This article came to Kiwants as the 
result of the delivery of an address by 
Mr. Roemer before the Philadelphia 
Kiwanis club. Secretary Horner 
thought so well of the address that he 
prevailed upon the speaker to prepare 
a special article for The Kiwanis 
Magazine. It is offered as information 
pertaining to just about the most im- 
portant problem facing North Amer- 
icans today.—Editor. 


Above right: First new ''Cat'' Cracker. This imposing unit has 





just been placed in operation and will make both 100-octane 
aviation gasoline and raw materials for synthetic rubber. Thirty 
similar units are now under construction throughout the country. 
They are commonly known as ''cat'' crackers. The long sheet 


































which this workman is inspecting is synthetic rubber. It has 

emerged from a milling operation and has just left a slitting 

machine which has cut it into long ribbons preparatory to 

being sliced into sheet sizes to be shipped to plants which 
will cure and process it. 





RUDGING over the good earth 
i China through countless dec- 
ides, Is a race of people who are 
unwarlike, fond of peace and domestic 
order, capable of a high degree of or- 
and sober, 


ganization self-government, 


industrious, practical, unimaginative, 
and deeply imbued with an unbreakable 
spirit! 

Phe legendary history of China would 
make it the oldest of nations. There is 
that it 


authentic history exceeding 4,300 vears. 


reason to believe has an 


rood 


(China as an empire dated from 221 B.C., 
The 


ligions of China are Confucianism, rep- 


and lasted 2,100 vears. three re- 


resenting the brains and morality of the 


nation; Taoism, its superstitions; and 


Buddhism, its and idolatry, 


And 
you delve into their 


worship 
though it acknowledges no God. 
far back 


history, you always find two persons of 


however 
prominence in China: the ruler and the 
sage. The sage, or Man of Intelligence, 
advised and helped the ruler, and taught 
the people lessons of truth and duty. 
China is, and has always been, a farm- 
ing country. For generations they have 
tilled the the 
emperor began the season by himself 


good earth. Each vear 
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By Hila Weathers 


A peaceful nation, never 
the aggressor, wants to be 


left alone with its own 
problems and _ interests. 
turning over a few furrows in the 


Sacred Field, while the empress in the 
same way started the work among the 
silkworms, the care of which was left to 
the 
grown in abundance, but silk and tea 


women. Grains and fruits have 


are the great export crops. The great 
beverage is tea, and it is this tea-drink- 
ing habit which has made the Chinese 
a temperate people. The worship of 
ancestors is a prominent feature in their 
social life, and is dictated by that prin- 
cipal of filial piety which forms the 
basis of Chinese society. 

The present Chinese Government has 
apparently followed the Confucian pre- 
cept of starting to reorganize the po- 
litical life of the nation. 
a well-regulated and highly cultivated 


The ideal is 


community, an expansion of the idea of 
the family. According to the Confucian 
philosophy, when individuals are culti- 
vated, families will be regulated: when 
families are regulated, communities will 


be properly governed; when commu- 
nities are properly governed, the entire 
nation will be tranquil and happy. Such 
is the background for the Chinese spirit 
that cannot be broken! 

Today, as in countless days gone by, 
these people are home-loving, industri- 
ous. Through rebellions and wars of 
nations, even when involved, China has 
never been the aggressor, but has sought 
to protect’ her right to freedom and 
the third 
century B.C., the founder of the First 
Empire built the world famous Great 


domestic sanctuary. For in 


Wall, a gigantic project of national de- 
fense, to protect them and their homes 
from the invasion of Tartar tribes. This 
wall is 1,500 miles in length, and runs 
along the north side of the Chinese em- 
pire. The Wall winds over the highest 
hills, through the deepest valleys, across 
rivers and every other natural obstacle. 
It is 25 feet broad at the bottom, and 15 
feet at the top, and from 15 to 30 feet 
in height. It is recorded that several 
millions of workmen were used in the 
construction of this wall, and ten vears 
was the period needed for its completion. 

This Great Wall is one of the two 
monuments of human perseverance and 
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endurance which stands out in clear re- 
lief. The other such monument is the 
Burma Road, constructed in 1938 by the 
builders of modern China, and is like- 
wise a project of national defense. The 
Great Wall served as a barrier to the 
semi-barbaric and semi-nomadic people 
in the north who periodically invaded the 
Middle Kingdom, while the Burma Road 
was constructed as an artery through 
which vital goods and services might 
flow from the arsenal of democracy to 
Free China. The isolationist China, 
epitomized by the Great Wall, has now 
been transformed into a coOdperationist 
China, of which the Burma Road is a 
fitting testimonial. Scaling nearly 10,000 
feet over mountains, and then sinking 
almost to sea level, the Burma Road 
stands defiant as one of the grandest and 
most perilous roads on the face of the 
earth, and built by the sober parch- 
ment-colored men of China, whose spirit 
has never been broken! 

Until December 7, 1941, it was hard 
for Americans to realize that the Chinese 
and their four and a half vears’ conflict 
were of such direct concern to us. Today 
we know that the Japan’s 
strength and ferocity at Pearl Harbor, 
in the Philippines, and in Burma, has 
not broken the Chinese. Now, we know 
that they are helping to fight our battles. 
And, though the Burma Road is today 
in the hands of invaders, the Chinese 
people are risking their all and with 
their hands are literally scratching 
boulders and stones from the mountain 


show of 


sides, building another life line, which 
too, will be a monument to their immor- 
tal spirit. 

In a speech in the House of Commons 
after his return from Washington, 
Prime Minister Churchill made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Tt is most important that we should 
not overlook the enormous contributions 
of China to this struggle for world free- 
dom and democracy. 

“If there is any lesson that I have 


brought back from the United States 
that I could express in one word, it 
would be—China! 

“That is in all their minds. When we 
feel the sharp military qualities of the 
Japanese soldiery in contact with our 
that 
has 


remember 
half-armed, 


own troops, we must 


China, ill-armed and 
for four and a half years, single-handed, 
withstood the main fury of Japan!” 

That is the spirit today—U NBREAK- 
ABLE CHINA! 





"This Great Wall is one of the two monuments of human perseverance and endurance... 
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BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR 
hy B. W. Keightley 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


10 
F TOTAL war means what it says, 
it stands for something like com- 
plete channeling of every bit of ef- 
fort that can be commanded within a 
country into war effort. You and I 
first started to hear about total war when 


we started to pay some attention to Mr. 
Hitler, but unfortunately the slightly 
effect hair 
mustache produced upon us caused us to 
the the 


However, total 


humorous which his and 


true meaning of word. 


Hitler 


miss 


did mean war. 


And he One: 


he meant the total mobilization of every- 


meant it in two ways. 
thing and everyone in Germany in order 
to achieve victory. Two: he meant that 
once he conquered a country it would 
cease forever to have any seperate iden- 
tity and would be absorbed into the Third 
It is wise for us to remember 
these definitions of “Total.” Whether 
we remember—and accept the definitions 
will determine our own personal contri- 


Reich, 


bution to the winning or the losing of 


this war. 


You are all aware of the steps which 


Here are presented some 
startling paragraphs out 
of an address delivered 
to Kiwanians of Cornwall. 


















~ 


“A shirtsleeve business world—a world for the 
worker, the thinker and the doer." 


Hitler took from the moment he came 
to power, to mobilize every bit of mate- 
rial and every ounce of man and woman 
power for his Total War. As an adver- 
tising man, I have been particularly in- 
terested in these steps, and I was struck 
by the intelligent use which he made of 





precisely the same methods which were 
originated in North America for the 
marketing of goods. 

First of all, he defined his product, 
simply and clearly, and wrote it into a 
book which became the bible of the 
movement. “Mein Kampf — My 
Struggle.” Second, he adopted an age- 
old symbol, the Swastika, as his trade 
mark. Third, he created an enormous 
sales organization, the Nazi Party, to 
The 


highest pressure salesmen we ever knew 


be salesmen for the organization. 


had nothing on his boys—the prospect 
bought or else. Fourth, he secured con- 
trol of every agency by which an idea 
could reach the public—newspapers, ra- 
dio, the schools, the pulpits, books, maga- 
zines—and he used them to propagate 
his ideas, and shut off any others. 

I think it very important to our state 
of mind and the policies which we may 
support when the time comes to make 
peace treaties, that we should under- 
stand that, as a result of this advertis- 
ing and sales campaign, the German 
people knew exactly what Hitler and the 
Swastika stood for, where it would carry 
them, that is, into a war of conquest, and 
that by far the larger part of them ap- 
proved and supported the objectives of 
the movement. By far the larger per- 
centage of them bought the program, 
hook, line and sinker, knowing full well 
that its end purpose was the imposition, 
by force, of the German will upon all 
other people; endless suffering and 
bloodshed for those other people, and 
their 
peoples, and their absorption as slave 


eventual elimination as separate 
peoples into the German Reich. 

It is a well-understood thesis in Ger- 
many that no matter what the Germans 
may pull off in horror and brutality in 
time of war, the democracies will forgive 
and forget when the time of armistice 
comes. So far from this policy arousing 
any feeling of appreciation, or engender- 
ing any finer feelings, it is merely ac- 
cepted as still another evidence of the in- 
feriority and _ need-to-be-subjugated 
qualities of the despised democracies. 

It seems to me that it is utterly futile 
(Turn to page 47) 
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My Personal Page 


by Roe Fulkerson 


DARKEY FISHIN’ 


HEN our colored brother decides to go fishing, he 

has a definite plan and pattern. His methods produce 

the greatest number of fish for the least exertion. 

You never see a colored man whipping a trout stream with 

a fly rod; you never see him casting a wooden minnow more 

or less accurately alongside a lily pad to lure a bass or a pike 

out of the depths; you never see him pulling a boat across 

a lake with a drone spoon trolling behind to catch a muskie 

or a pickerel. He has never been known to get out into the 

big water in a twin screw cruiser trolling a bait through the 

choppy waves of the Gulf Stream to hook into a marlin or a 

sailfish. That’s white man’s foolishness, and he will have 

none of it. So thoroughly has he set his limitations on fishing 
that there is a type of fishing known as Darkey Fishin’. 

Darkey Fishin’ reached its highest state of perfection along 

the sea wall in the city of Washington. The system is peculiar 

The 


colored brother takes half a dozen steel ribs from an old- 


to the more or less muddy waters of the Potomac. 
fashioned cotton umbrella. You may recall that each of these 
ribs has two holes in it, one at the end where the cloth is 
sewed on, and the other in the middle where the cross rib 
is attached. He goes to the dime store and buys some toy 
bells such as come on the sleigh bell harness with which 
One of these bells he attaches to the 
Then he baits a hand line with a 


small children play. 
top of each umbrella rib. 
lump of dough (he is fishing for carp), throws out the line, 
draws it taut against the sinker and ties it to the middle hole 
in one of the umbrella ribs, which he stands erect in a crack 
in the stone sea wall. 

He sets up half a dozen such rigs, lies down, pulls his hat 
over his eyes and goes to sleep. When a luckless carp comes 
along, swallows the dough ball and finds that he has a fish 
hook in his middle, he jerks his protest, shakes the umbrella 
rib and rings the darkey’s dinner bell. He rouses, pulls in 
his fish overhand, rebaits the hook and goes back to sleep. 

White people in general don’t think a carp is good eating, 
but a fellow told me once that it was all in the cooking. He 
said that if you clean and split a carp, tack it onto a clean 
oak board and prop it before the fire, baste it with butter until 
it is brown, turn it over and baste the other side until it is 
brown, and then throw away the carp and eat the board, it is 
delicious. But I digress. 

In the deeper South, Darkey Fishin’ takes on a different 
Down here, our colored brother uses from one to 
He ties a line to the top of each 


color. 
five long bamboo poles. 
pole, the line being just as long as the pole so that when the 
pole is raised to an erect position, the bait swings in exactly 
to hand without exertion or the use of a reel. He gets his 
poles baited and sticks the ends into the cracks of the wharf 
or the soft mud of the canal bank and waits till the fish 
announces itself by jerking the pole. 

It is debatable whether our colored brother has a deeper 
conception of the art of fishing. The greatest number of fish 





with the least effort has something to commend it. 

Perhaps I am excusing myself because a few days ago | 
You 
might suppose that a Sailor’s Choice was a_ streamlined 


went Darkey Fishin’, with only one pole, however. 
blonde, but not down here. It’s a fish. It’s the size of your 
hand and looks a bit like a large blue gill or sun perch. It is 
a particularly nice pan fish comparable to a Norfolk Spot, 
and I wanted a few for Sunday breakfast. 


— 


sat down on the end of a wharf which extended out into 
the salt water of one of our inland water ways, and began to 
I was startled out of my nap 
Then | 


It was one of those 


fish and doze a bit in the sun. 
when something hit my pole like a bullet. saw the 
projectile fall into the water at my feet. 
hard-headed beetles which crack into your windshield at night. 
They fly fast but never seem to know where they are going. 
The one which hit my fish pole made a slowly revolving 
Without any ability to swim, it tried to 
A leaf drifted by and the beetle 
clutched at the edge of it only to have the leaf turn over and 
hide it. 


struggle. 


eddy in the water. 
climb out of the water. 
The leaf drifted on and the beetle continued to 
I watched to see if a fish would come along and 
swallow it. A chip of wood passed within reach and the 
clumsy beetle climbed up on it, only to find that the chip was 
Next a small round 
The beetle 
tried to climb up on this, only to set it spinning like you have 


too small and sank beneath its weight. 
stick the size of half a lead pencil drifted by. 


seen a lumber jack riding a saw log in the movies. The beetle 
gave up at last and drifted close enough for me to reach my 
hand down into the water and lift it out on the wharf. With- 
out a word of thanks or goodbye, it scuttled off across the 
planks looking like something Walt Disney had drawn. 

I sat there wondering if we know so much more than that 
dumb beetle. We go blundering along on our own private 
selfish business, little heeding where we are going until we 
find ourselves in the routine of a slow moving whirlpool. 
Because we want to escape from it all, we grasp at straws. 

We grasp at isms and all sorts of queer beliefs. We grasp 
at such lovely but impractical dreams as the Townsend Plan, 
or at such vicious things as the Ku Klux Klan. Less than half 
of us go to the polls to cast our votes, and when we do go, 
we follow each other like sheep, voting for elephants, donkeys, 
slogans and parties. 

Clutching blindly, stupidly, at this and that, we find our- 
selves plunged into the bloodiest holocaust the world has 
ever known. 

Let us pray while we are fighting that the hand of God 
will reach down and lift us out of this maelstrom and place 
our feet on solid ground again. 

We are involved in a war to the death—the death of Japan 
and Germany and everything they stand for, or the death of 
Democracy and all it stands for. When we shall have won 
this war, let us pray God for the wisdom and the unselfish- 
ness to make another war like this one impossible. 












The 


A Kansas farmer views his field in campaign to produce Food for Freedom. 


IWANIANS, meet Bill Smith— 
farmer, 


loo 
that 


think of him as, 
behind the 


otten we 
“Oh, he’s 


times.” 


guy, 


Actually he’s the 


years 
modern man 
with a hoe. 


Farmer Smith and his farm are the 
personification of six million farmers and 
six million farms. He and his family rep- 
resent about one-fourth of our total pop- 
ulation—the farm fourth of the nation. 
Obviously, he’s important. He’s impor- 
tant enough that we can lose this war if 
he falls down on his job of producing 
ber. 
We can’t win without them 


without 


food and fi For food and fiber are 


ammunition 


more than we can win 


any 


bombs and bullets. Keep ‘em rolling and 
keep ‘em flying are impossible unless we 
also keep ‘em eating. 

This war isn’t MacArthur’s—or Doo- 
Henderson’s. 
It’s the 


little’s—or Nelson’s—or 
It’s our war, yours and mine, 
war of builders, steel workers, miners— 
ot housewives, teachers, school kids—of 
It’s 


a war of men on tankers and in tanks, in 


shopkeepers, clerks and waitresses. 


factories and on the battlefields. It’s the 
People’s War. 

Bill Smith thinks that what our work- 
ers and managers in mines and factories 
are doing this year is wonderful—60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft 


guns, 8 million tons of shipping. Hitler 


means everything 
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KIWANIANS. MEET 
BILL SMITH 
By John Carer 


Flag is on the plow 
and Farmer Smith has a job 


this war of all the people. 


called it fantastic. But what our 6 mil- 
lion Bill Smiths are doing is every bit as 
amazing and important. 

Try visualizing 57 billion quarts of 
milk. That much milk would make a 
lake big enough to float the navies of the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia 
combined—with a little room to move 
around in. 

Or try visualizing 50 billion eggs. 
That 
stretching seven times from lowa to the 


many would make a line 


eggs 
moon. 

Or try visualizing 25 billion pounds 
of meat. That’s enough meat to pave 
seven 4-lane highways an inch thick 
from New York to San Francisco. 

Off the farm assembly line, every 
1942 
come something like 108,000 quarts of 


minute of every day throughout 


milk, 45,000 pounds of potatoes, 35,000 
pounds of beef and veal, 38,000 pounds 
of pork and lard. Think of it! Every 
minute. 

These figures and mental pictures give 
a sketchy idea of the colossal job Farmer 
Bill Smith has on hand in 1942. 
goals this year demand production one- 
third greater than in the World War 
years 1917 and 1918. And this is to be 


done despite the fact that soil fertility is 


Farm 


less than it was a quarter century ago, 
and the total farm population is almost 
two million less. The goals this year 
demand one-fifth more production than 
the average of the 1930’s, even though 
the supply of new farm machinery has 
been 1940 
level, and though there are serious short- 
Under 


have a 


reduced one-fifth from the 
ages of farm labor and supplies. 
Smith will 
fourth consecutive year of record pro- 


duction this year, and he will turn out a 


the goals Farmer 


greater quantity of farm commodities 
than any nation has ever produced in a 
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single year in the whole of human his- 
tory. 

But why all this production of food 
and fiber? It isn’t a part of our victory 
plan to drown the Nazis in milk or to 
bombard the Japs with eggs and pota- 
toes. We want ships and planes and 
tanks and guns to win this war, and es- 
pecially we want strong, alert, healthy 
fighting men. 

Well, that’s where Bill Smith comes 
in. Food and fiber are not merely so 
many bags of wheat and so many bales 
of cotton. They are Flying Fortresses, 
and big battleships, like the [Vashington 
and North Carolina, and aircraft car- 
riers, like the Wasp, and General Grant 
tanks, and workers in the factories and 
brave men at the front. Those are the 
crops Farmer Smith is harvesting this 
year in the 3,022 agricultural counties 
of the United States. 

Take that swift-winging Army Aeron- 
ca plane up there. In its wings, tail and 
fuselage are 650 square feet of cotton 
linen. 

Or take the North Carolina, wherever 
she is. Into the making of that big 
battlewagon went 55,000 pounds of cot- 
ton. And when she steams into Tokio 
or Hamburg, as someday, please God, 
she will, and belches sudden death at the 
Nazi or Nipponese hordes, with every 
roar of a 16-inch gun she will consume 
a bale of Bill Smith’s cotton and the 
equivalent in alcohol of an acre and a 
half of his wheat. For the manufacture 
of smokeless powder, you see, requires 
cotton and alcohol. 

Yes, Bill Smith is turning out war 
crops this year. Take corn and wheat, 
for example. Most of it goes for feed 
and food, but some is used in the making 
of ethyl alcohol which in turn is em- 
ployed in manufacturing explosives, syn- 
thetic rubber and other products. 

Peanuts and soybeans are used to make 
oil which replaces other oils employed in 
cooking, and releases them for use in 
nitro-glycerine explosives. Oil from 
soybeans and flaxseed is used in the paint 
and varnish covering our ships and 
planes. Flax is a source of linen for 
parachute harnesses and rigging. 

Wool Smith’s sheep 
makes uniforms for soldiers and clothes 


from Farmer 


for civilians. Aviators’ jackets, pants, 
helmets, and boots are lined with shear- 
ling sheep skins. In fact, the average sol- 
dier uses 100 pounds of wool a year, 
atte 


against an average of 2% pounds for 
civilians. 

But vital as are these materials for 
our weapons of war, they are much less 


important than the food which nourishes 


our workers and sustains our fighters. 
Food is one essential without which no 
man can fight or work. 

Good food, in fact, can be translated 
more or less directly into guns. It’s the 
job of Farmer Smith to keep our men fit 
—as fit as our machines. It’s his job to 
provide the Vitamin A which helps flyers 
see at night; the Vitamin B which helps 
curb sea-sickness, nervousness and di- 
gestive troubles; the Vitamin C which 
wards off scurvy, bad teeth, listlessness 
and plagues which in the World War 
took a bigger toll of lives than bombs, 
bullets, shells, and gas combined. 

It has taken a new theory of agricul- 
tural production to get such results. In 
April 1941, more than eight months be- 


13 


Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard urged farmers to 
increase production of evaporated and 


fore Pearl Harbor, Secretary of 


dry skim milk, eggs and cheese, chickens, 
and pork—high-vitamin products which 
the Then 
during the summer of 1941 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took the tremen- 


sritish had just requested. 


dous forward step of working out pro- 
duction goals for every farm product. On 
September 8, 1941, still three months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the original Food for 
Freedom goals were announced. 

The goals were first worked out na 
tionally, then were broken down into 
state, county and finally into individual 
farm goals. This meant a drive to con- 

(Turn to page 38) 


Above: ''Bill Smith'' must provide a lot of hay this year to 
produce those high protein foods. Below: A ‘Bill Smith" 


of the irrigated farming lands. 


This crop of rye feeds his 


dairy cattle that must produce milk and cheese, concentrated 


high vitamin foods for victory. 
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HE United States of America 

sure is a big country. The 

Reno Kiwanis club gave me a 

trip to Washington, D.C. and 

back because I sold all those War 

Bonds and Stamps. In Washing- 

ton, I met Vice President Wal- 

lace and saw the Senate, the 

Treasury, Mount Vernon, where 

George Washington lived, and 

all of the famous places like that. 

I went to New York City too, and 

saw all the sights there from 

Coney Island to Radio City. 

Most of my pictures were taken 

in Chicago. They tell about my 

stopover there. Now that I’m 

home again I want to thank 

everyone who helped make my 

iN ' 4 trip sucha happy one and remind 
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HE other evening, between the 
french-fried perch and the pine- 
apple upside-down course, one of 
my youngsters put a question at me: 
“Pop,” he asked, “did Columbus discover 
Hawaii before he discovered America?” 
“Son,” | retorted, tempering my su 
perior knowledge with fatherly kind- 
ness, “certainly you must have learned 
in school that Columbus did not discover 
the Hawaiian Islands!” 
mediate rejoinder, 
“Yes, who did then,” chimed in the 
who the 


pairs of ears at our house. 


who did then?” was the im- 


party manicures three small 
There was 
a wicked twinkle in her eyes. 

Now what would you have done in a 
like that? 


temporarily at least, by busying myself 


spot I solved the problem, 
with another large slab of the inverted 
pineapple pastry, and sending the boy 


up town for some bicarbonate of soda, 





being a staunch advocate of prepared- 


ness ! 

But the lad had set me to pondering: 
“How 
the Hawaiian 
determined to have an ace in the hole 


much do I actually know about 
Islands?”’ Whereupon | 
next time someone called my hand re- 
garding our outpost in the Pacific. 
Here are some of the pertinent and in- 
facts I found out about this 


island territory. 


teresting 


A majority of them 


sport of 
surf boards 
per hour. >. 


The Hawaiian 
kings, riding 
in at 40 miles 
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By Dou Clark 


New England missionaries 
laid the groundwork for 
island 
Sam. 


annexation of this 


paradise by Unele 


were news to me. Perhaps it wouldn’t 
hurt you to brush up a bit yourself: 
Although some historians claim that 
Spanish ships visited Hawaii as early 
as the year 1555, the world first learned 
definitely of the islands from the Eng- 
lish explorer, Captain James Cook. Ap- 
propriately enough, it was the activity 
of our own New England missionaries 
which proved an important factor in the 
the 
work of 


and development of 
islands. The influence 


these hardy pioneers of the Congrega- 


settlement 
and 


tional faith profoundly affected the fu- 
ture of our strategic outpost in the Pa- 
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cific. One cannot help but wonder if 
perchance their valiant blood does not 
flow in the veins of that doughty army 
chaplain at Pearl Harbor who uttered 
the classic phrase, “Praise the Lord and 
pass the ammunition, I just got one of 
the so-and-so’s !” 

If there has been any doubt in your 
mind as to the unity of this subtropical 
paradise with these United States, the 
seventh day of December last surely 
dispelled it, when the lifeblood of 2,340 
American boys consecrated the ties that 
bind us together. As a matter of fact, 
Hawaii is neither a colony, a possession 
nor a dependency. It is an incorporated 
territory and has been an integral part 
of the United States since 1900, al- 
though the islands were “annexed” in 
1898. Its citizens, whether born there 
or naturalized, are citizens of this coun- 
try and enjoy the same protection under 
our Constitution as do you or I, like- 
wise paying federal taxes into the U. S. 
treasury. Incidentally, in May, the gov- 
ernment reported Hawaiians had bought 
six times their quota of war bonds. 

The Hawaiian Islands were original- 
ly settled by a people known as Poly- 
nesians, thought to have originated in 
southwestern Asia. Hawaiian tradition 
has preserved the memory of their voy- 
age in great double canoes with only 
the stars to guide them on the perilous 
journey. When Captain Cook landed on 
the islands in 1778 a certain chieftain 
by the name of Kamehameha was just 
then rising to power. By 1810 old 
“Kam” had blitzed all the islands in the 
main group, and founded the Kingdom 
of Hawaii. In 1893 the monarchy estab- 
lished by him was overthrown and a 
republic was formed which continued 
until 1898, when the people of Hawaii, 
through their government, requested an- 
nexation by the United States. 

Strangely enough the rhythmic Ha- 
Wailan music, that distinctive type of 
music which we Americans enjoy so 
much today, evolved from a mixture of 
their old native chants and those mis- 
sionary hymns first learned in the days 


(Turn to page 42) 


Top picture: It takes from 18 to 20 months to 
grow a pineapple, for which Hawaiian soil and 
climate are ideal. Some 90,000 acres are in culti- 
vation. Here is a typical field. 

Second from top: Battery of ginaca machines in 
Hawaiian pineapple cannery. Ginaca peels, cores 
and cuts off ends of fruit. 

Third from top: Scene in immense "Dole" pine- 
apple cannery in Hawaii. As many as 25,000 per- 
sons find employment in growing, harvesting and 
canning the delicious fruit, which has a_ high 
dietetic value. Note modern fluorescent lighting. 

Bottom: lolani Palace in Honolulu is the capitol 
for the Territory of Hawaii. 
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The Denver Convention 
Is Not Called Off 


THERE seems to be a general misunderstanding throughout 
Kiwanis on the matter of the 1943. 
Kiwanians think that next year’s International Con 


Denver Convention in 
Many 
vention has been called. off definitely. 

This is not true. Shorn of its wordage, 
the resolution on the subject passed at 
Cleveland simply means that the Inter- 

itional Officers are permitted in their 
this [ 


wisdom to call off convention if 


that makes 


that time the war emergency 





it advisable, 
\lmost 


rovernment 


a vear ago, after consultation 
Donley 


President 


wit! officials, International 
called a meeting in Pittsburgh of eight of the most prominent 
civic club presidents. After three days’ consultation they 


decided, in accord with the wishes of the government, to 


carry on as usual, feeling that this was the best way of 


helping civilian morale. 

This is still the job of Kiwanis during the war. The ques- 
tion of whether we will have a convention or not is largely 
a matter of transportation. Of course Kiwanis will not 
clutter up the railroads with unwanted passengers if trains 
are needed to transport troops or war supplies. 

But we are an itchy-footed people. We like to go places 
This traveling habit we have had to modify considerably. 


Just now, the railroads 


1930. 


are carrying more passengers than 
They are still looking for more 
Washington 


but Denver is not one of them. 


at anv time since 


passengers, except around and a few other 


bottlenecks, 
Motor 
not depend on going to Denver in our cars. 


We had better 
But who can 


Synthetic 


transportation is another matter. 


say what even these conditions will be in 1943? 
pipe lines Oklahoma 
may alter this situation before next summer, but 
would that 
enough to make possible any great 
We must 


rubber, from Texas and and other 


changes 


only an optimist believe conditions for motor 


could change 


of motoreades to the Denver Convention. 


travel 
number 
think largely of the railroads. 

The railroads have handled over two and a half million 
soldiers in the last few months, and in addition have quite 
easily handled the passenger traffic, except in the few bottle- 
referred to. Passenger business is up forty percent 


time this is written, which means that the average 


necks 
at the 
railroad passenger car is carrying twenty-four people against 
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Y EDITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


last year’s average of sixteen. There is a capacity of eighty 
for coaches and thirty for Pullmans, so this is a long way 
from crowded conditions. 

Schedules are slower, of course, because under war con- 
are being sidetracked for rush 


ditions, trains 


defense freight, but there is no need to anticipate any great 


passenger 


difference in conditions next summer. 

Let’s not decide hastily that International Conventions or 
District Conventions are off for the duration. Let's remein- 
ber that while—very properly—the International Officers 
have received permission to use their judgment in the matter, 
no convention has been called off, and it is possible that none 


will be. 


Marriage makes a mana philosopher or a misogynist. 


Hats Off to China 


THE story is told of an old sage who sat beside the road 
along which came a Chinese soldier. “*How goes the battle?” 
asked the “We were defeated,” replied the soldier. 
“We lost five thousand men, while the 
enemy lost only a thousand!” “Thank 
God, 
claimed the sage. 

China has just entered the sixth year 
She has sur- 


sage. 


we are winning the war!” ex- 


of her war with Japan. 


vived five years of suffering; five years 





of terrorism, plunder, rape, pillage and 
every conceivable form of torture. Yet 
to die 


free or 


she fights on undismayed, determined to be 
trying. 

The Chinese have fought doggedly from Manchuria to 
Burma, and from the China Sea to the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze. They are fighting still, and will go on fighting the 
little yellow enemies of the United Nations so long as a single 
Chinese can hold a gun or clasp a knife. 

They lack arms, planes, tanks and all the modern instru- 
ments of war, yet they hang on doggedly. Even after their 
provinces are occupied by Japanese troops, they continue a 
guerilla warfare which keeps an army of occupation busy 
holding the territory. 

Thus they are not only fighting their own battles, but they 
are fighting our battles for us, because every Japanese soldier 
thus employed is taken away from the forces opposing us in 


our far eastern war. 
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Just as the Russians deserve applause for keeping Hitler’s 
forces busy, the Chinese deserve the same praise for making 
the armies of Japan miserable. 

We must not fail these allies who are not only fighting for 
their own homes and lands, but are helping us in our fight to 
free the world from barbarism. 

Let your one extravagance these days be war 
securities. 


Be Patient 
PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT DONLEY hit 
a high note during the Cleveland Convention when he said 
that the call of this hour is “Be Patient.” 
The railroads, the airways, the shops, 
the utilities and the stores are all suffer- 
ing from depleted man power because of 
the war. The sort of super service we 
have had on this continent has made us a 
badly spoiled people. In the past we have 
expected—and received—the almost im- 





possible in service from all public serv- 





ice companies and all private businesses. 

Now that this service has disappeared for the duration, the 
kindest and most patriotic thing we can do is exercise all 
possible patience when we find delay everywhere. 

Not only are all our public institutions short of help, but 
the few workers who remain are keyed up to a high tension 
»y longer hours and double work, and we must not expect 
vf them the old careful courtesy and coddling we had when 
business conditions were normal. 

Let us as Kiwanians do our job of maintaining civilian 
morale by exercising all the patience we can during these 
trying times when everybody is doing the best he can under 
the circumstances. There are fewer girls in the telephone 
exchange, fewer waiters and bell boys in the hotels, fewer 
policemen on the beats, fewer people to write, edit, print 
ind distribute our newspapers, fewer telegraph boys to deliver 
vires, fewer clerks in the groceries and fewer boys to drive 
he delivery trucks. 

Let us all remember this—especially our women folks— 
nd patiently and cheerfully accept the little inconveniences 
f every-day life, realizing that the missing employes are 
ighting our battles for us and for freedom. 


Oh, well. At least a man looks as well in a kitchen 
apron as a woman does in slacks. 


When A Feller Needs A Friend 


KIWANIANS are good business men. 
realizes that when he is in financial difficulties, it is a matter 
to be taken up with his bank. He does not expect financial 


A good business man 


assistance from the members of his 
Kiwanis club. 

When a Kiwanian in business finds 
that receipts are falling off, he does not 
expect to regain his trade and his pros- 
perity by asking Kiwanians to come and 
deal with him because they are fellow 
club members. 

The man who joins Kiwanis only 





because he expects it to help him in his business or profession, 
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is so quickly disappointed that he soon becomes a Kiwanis 
casualty. It is true that a man’s friends prefer to do business 
with him, and it is equally true that there is no finer friend- 
ship factory on earth than a Kiwanis club, but hold tight to 
the fact that if Kiwanians do business with each other, it is 
because they are friends, not because they are Kiwanians ! 

There are times when a fellow Kiwanian needs a friend, 
and times when he is entitled to look to his club and to his 
fellow Kiwanians for evidences of friendship. He might be 
in the hospital, and would be pepped up by receiving a shower 
of postal cards telling him that the boys are thinking of him 
and hoping for his early improvement. He may be sick at a 
home, and a bunch of flowers would not only fill his room 
with fragrance, but fill his heart with joy that the club 
remembered him. There might be a death in his family, and 
the presence of his fellow Kiwanians would mean a lot. 

There are a lot of times in this life when a feller needs a 
friend. Kiwanis can step in and help a lot with sentiment 
and evidences of friendship. 


® 


What have we saved from our days of greatest pros- 
perity? Only our bad habits! 


After the War. What? 


HUMILIATING as it is to admit, the smug conviction of 
superiority and the feeling of complacency characteristic of 
our two nations, found us unprepared for the war we suddenly 
found in our front yard. Perhaps that 
mistake may not make it premature to 


P OLD 2? 
your Ob? JO3 3 


\ WAITING ZO 
by TOR f 
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begin to think now of what is going to 





happen to us after we shall have won 





this war in which we are engaged. 
We have been forced to a realization 
that winning this war is not going to 





be an oversea picnic, but a long, hard 
pull which will strain our every resource 
and our every ability. But no matter how long it takes, we 
will win. Then what? 

The crucial period will come when the millions of men 
who have been engaged in this war come home and begin 
looking for jobs in peacetime occupations. These will be 
taken largely by the men who were let out of the war indus- 
tries which closed with the war. The big peacetime problem 
is to absorb into industry the men just out of uniform. 

Of the several suggestions made to take up this slack, the 
one most worth thinking abeut is the continuation of pay.for 
service men for one year after they are mustered out of serv- 
ice. To them this would mean freedom from worry while they 
are readjusting themselves to peacetime conditions. 

Millions of these men will need time to get back into the 
jobs they once had, or to obtain other jobs by which they 
can support themselves and their families. Those who re- 
member conditions after the last world war will sadly recall 
the many unkept good promises made by employers. 

Men who are willing to suffer for their country during 
wartime should not have to continue to suffer for that loyalty 
during peacetime. They will have done their share to save 
their country, and it should be their country’s job to save 
them from the hardships of peacetime. 
them to 
Kiwanis 


Finding jobs for them, and otherwise helping 
will be a Kiwanis job and a 
Kiwanis to 


readjust their lives, 


privilege. It might be well for devote some 


thought to the task before we face it. 
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BRINGING BACK THE TOPSOIL 





Here's acreace that will be valuable but has been 
ompletely denuded of topsoil. 







































HEN the topsoil goes farm 
crops go. No matter how 
hard one labors, no. matter 
how much fertilizer is used there just 
is no result worth the time and effort 
and labor. 

Topsoil is all-important to agricul- 
ture, the lack of it to a farmer can 
be likened to a man without capital 
seeking to promote the building of a 
railroad without issuing stock. He 


Circle: Louis Zoercher, chairman, Conservation Committee, Indiana District, Above: Part of the lake in the German Ridge recreational area in the La- 
member Tel! City club. 2nd above: Proof that reforestation is worth while. 


By Martin Smith 


Little pine trees will be the 
means of restoring a great 
forest country to a now 
denuded. eroded acreage. 


may own the right of way but only 
money can do the rest. 

If a great section of a state, several 
counties, become denuded of topsoil 
there are three things Kiwanis clubs can 
do about the condition. 

1, They can say “We have too much 
farm land anyhow. Let nature take its 
course.” 

2. Adopt resolutions, and file the 
resolutions. 

3. Seriously get into the conservation 
business and stay in it as a continuing 
objective. 

Down in Southern Indiana, down in 
the section Charlie Holman likes to tell 
about, there is a very large acreage that 
has lost all or most of its topsoil. And 
Southern Indiana just happens to be a 
splendid example of that sort of country, 
most states have such sections in larger 
or smaller areas. 

There are no “Tobacco Road” in- 


habitants. The farmers who try to 


make part of a living out of the section 
are hard working men, they work too 
hard. They have schools and use the 
(Turn to page 45) 


fayette unit of the Hoosier National Park in Perry County, Indiana. 
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Left to right: Lieutenant William Gluckman, Captain Mack M. Braly, 
Captain Louis M. Long, and Lieutenant Eugene T. White, all Kiwan- 
ians of Ada, Oklahoma, now stationed at Fort Sill. 


FOUR K°S IN A JEEP 

These four officers, in addition to being 
fellow-Kiwanians, are all graduates of Roses’ 
the University of Oklahoma, Captain 
Long and Lieutenant Gluckman in 1931 
and Captain Braly Lieutenant 
White in 1935. 

They got in the habit of working to- 
gether in the Ada club and are continu- 
ing to do so at Fort Sill. Captain Long 
is commanding officer of Headquarters 
and Headquarters Battery in the Field 
Artillery Replacement Center with 
First Lieutenant White as the battery’s 
executive. Captain Braly commands Bat- 
tery B of the 83rd Field Artillery while 
Lieutenant Gluckman is the executive. 


and 


bonds. 


civilian life 


service. 


LIFE‘’S FUNNY THAT WAY 
Some time ago International Secretary 

Peterson secured from club secretaries 

the names of more than 3,400 Kiwanians 


now in military service. The names 





Those Kiwanians, officers of the National Rehabilitation Association, 
met in Washington, D. C., recently. Left to right: Executive Secretary, 
Walter C. Chapman, Salem, Virginia; Secretary-Treasurer, Homer W. 
Nichols, Frankfort, Kentucky; President, Claud M. Andrews, Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Vice President, R. C. Thompson, Towson, Maryland. 


fragrance will 
With silvered sunshine in the rain, 
Home will be next door to heaven 
When our boys are home again. 

—Wnm. R. Cunningham, 


Storm Lake, Iowa 


WORTH THINKING 


The Harlan, Kentucky, club is one 


SHORT SHOTS 


were written on 


cards and at one session of 
Convention 


the Cleveland 


the cards were passed out 
to those present who would 


agree to write 


member whose 


drew. 


It is quite a coincidence 
that, with all those names 


to choose from, 


Lieutenant 


Charles Adair of Narrows, 
Virginia, drew the name of 
his immediate predecessor, 


former 


lieutenant in the army ina 


distant camp. 


hundred percent in the purchase of war 
If all of us in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional could equal this record we could 
look forward to the swift conclusion of 
the war and an early return to 


for those in military 


THEY HAVE WHAT 
IT TAKES 

Ford City, Pennsylvania, for 
the first time in its history, had 


a perfect attendance record at 


all meetings for an 
entire month 
(June) and for the 
third 
time has led its di- 


successive 


vision. For the last 
two months the club 
has been on top in 
the Pennsylvania 
District. 

We wish to con- 
gratulate Ford City 
on its fine achieve- 
ment. Keep it 
up! 


separate 


name he 


former 


Governor 


Lieutenant Gover- 
nor W. Southall Jordan of 


Radford, Virginia, now a 


OVER 


2! 





the 





Lefr to right: Lieutenant Commander Thomas L. 
Husselton, U. S. Coast Guard, chairman of the 
Cleveland Convention Program Committee, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Elsie of Borden fame; and Pres- 
ident Walter W. Clark, Jr., Atlantic City. 


be sweeter 


TOM AND ELSIE 

Elsie, the Borden glamour cow, was 
a guest at a recent meeting of the At- 
lantic City club, which meeting 
addressed by W. A. Wentworth, direc- 
tor of public relations of the Borden 
the Co- 


Was 


Company, and past president of 
lumbus, Ohio, club. 

Elsie, as you can see, takes a very 
good picture, and so do Tom, all dressed 
uniform, and 


up in his coast guard 


President Clark. 


ir 





This flagpole was erected in front of the La Jolla Memoriat 
Chapel, owned by Kiwanian J. L. ‘‘Jerry'' Kerrigan of the 
La Jolla club, by Post 1780 and Auxiliary, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in appreciation of his Americanism and twenty 
years of outstanding service to the people of La Jolla. 
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THE FIRST STREAMLINER 
By Merton S. Heiss 


board. 


HIS is not a railroad story, it is 
a briet story of a briefed conven- 


tion, a convention that opened the 


streamliner season of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 
When railroads introduced stream- 


liners they thought of speed, safety and 


comfort. They experimented for years 
and finally presented to an appreciative 
uublic the marvels that we 
When Kiwanis 


and receptive | 
accept as commonplace. 
districts decided to follow suggestions 
of the Board 


and the delegates to the Cleveland Con- 


International Trustees 
vention they had no time for experimen- 
tation. They just up and did it. 

\ district convention must, to be most 
for the accumulated busi- 


etfective, care 


ness of a district, arrange for a schedule 
of work for the future, adapt itself to the 
needs, necessities and requests of the In- 
ternational organization and provide in- 
spiration as well as information, and fel- 
lowship as well as business. 

So Governor R. D. Boynton of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, the 
President of the Racine, Wisconsin, club, 
Robert J. Wentzel and Convention 
Chairman Harrison U. Wood 


and they fixed up a program that 


got to- 
gether 
literally and figuratively had everything. 

When the railroads started to develop 
streamlined trains they did not take out 
cars or 
We 
used to ride on one streamliner between 
Twin Cities that had 


the eliminate dining 


porter service or anything like that. 


seats, or 


Chicago and the 
canary birds singing in a series of gilded 
cages. entertainment 
than Wentzel 
and Wood thought of that, too. 

Well, the 


There was more 


ever. Messrs. Boynton, 


here is how streamlined 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Convention 


worked. It is a matter of arithmetic 
and common sense to note incidentally 
that it takes 
to Racine on Sunday and stay 
Wednesday than it does to arrive Sunday 


night. The 


no more gasoline to drive 
through 


morning and leave Sunday 
mileage is the same and the mileage be- 
the the tires 
no more on a Wednesday return 


ing same four thinning 
suffer 
than on an immediate return, to be 
technical maybe not quite as much for 
there is the value of a little resting be- 
tween trips. Hotels like to sleep a con- 
vention group two nights if possible, they 
like it four times as well as just sleeping 
sut hotels like to sleep 
them one night only a lot better than 
they do to not sleep them at all. The 


cooperative management of Hotel Racine 


them one night. 


cooperated in every way and we have a 
will profit in the long run 
they a lot of 


hunch they 


and we do know made 
friends. 

Thinking again that streamlined trains 
are good trains, not substitutes for good 
they 


program 


worked out a Sunday eve- 
ning that had a 
background and a magnificent address 
Rev. 


Prior 


trains, 
fine musical 


by an outstanding clergyman, 
John Gordon, D.D., of Rockford. 
to that they had a meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees and got all the odds 
and ends of business out of the way and 
gave the International Representative, 
Trustee Ben the 
present his International matters to the 


Dean, opportunity to 


Racine. Wiseonsin. tries 
out a eonvention that is 
brief but very complete 


im mecessary activities. 


A great opening of this stream- 
liner. 

\ lot of business can be done at break- 
fast and some more odds and ends 
district affairs were taken care of Mon- 
Of course there was a 

3reakfast also. Came 
business and 


day morning. 

fine Fellowship 
the convention sessions, 
with the odds and ends out of the way 
“Kiwanis’ Place in 


was presented in a 


things went fast. 
Civilian 
fine address as were subjects concerning 
School Safety Patrols and the Citizen- 
ship Education Program. Inspiration 
and information aplenty in the morning 


Defense” 


session. 
At eleven-thirty o’clock the delegates 
(just delegates at this convention except 


for the hardworking members of the 
Racine club) met by divisions and 
worked out their nominations for lieu- 


tenant governors. 

Came the noonday luncheon and the 
Representative, Trustee Dean, presented 
the subjects that positively must be pre- 
sented at a district convention, stream- 
lined or otherwise, and he did a fine job. 
It is very essential that streamlined dis- 
trict convention programs be arranged to 
permit such an address by the Interna- 
tional Representative. Overlooking such 
a feature would throw the machinery out 
of gear, even strip a gear maybe. 
after luncheon the con- 
the district nominating 


Immediately 
ference started, 
conference, the conference for presidents 
and vice presidents and the conference 
for club secretaries. Then they had a 
conference for all others with problems. 
Back into business session at 3:30 in the 
afternoon with reports of the Laws and 
Regulations Committee, the Nominating 
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Committee, the Resolutions Committee, 
the Credentials Committee and the elec- 
tion of officers for 1942. All finished 
up in time to go and get cleaned up for 
the Governor’s Banquet scheduled for 
seven o'clock at night. 

Some ladies accompanied their hus- 
bands but no organized entertainment 
was scheduled for them. Of course, the 
hospitable Racine Kiwanis Club took 
them on a sightseeing trip—but after all 
it was a streamliner, no definite enter- 
tainment for them. 


On streamlined trains they have extra- 


special-super-deluxe radios and over- 
privileged canary birds, more entertain- 
ment than ever. The committee had that 
in mind and they went out and secured 
two great attractions—Stanley Johnston, 
the famous Coral Sea Correspondent and 
a survivor of the U.S.S. Lexington. 
(There could be no more thrilling story 
told by anyone); and for laughs and 
happiness they had no other than Harry 
Foster Welch, the original Pop Eye 
who made such a hit at the Minneapolis 
Convention—the Man with a Thousand 
Harry 


and One (count ’em) Voices. 
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worked in the morning, at noon and at 
night. 

The had a 
control participation in 
They had a special room with 


ladies special remote 
the Governor's 
Banquet. 
a hookup so they could hear the addresses 
and the music. The banquet was, of 
course, a sell-out, as they will always 
be with thrilling programs. 

A lot of people should be mentioned in 
this story but we'll just report that the 
conductor and train crew did their jobs 
so well that they certainly established the 
fact that a convention can be streamlined 
and still “have everything.” 





District 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
Utah-Idaho 
New England 
West Virginia 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois-Eastern lowa 
Indiana ... 

Alabama 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Michigan 
Southwest 
Texas-Oklahoma 
Capital 
Nebraska-lowa 
New York 

Florida 

New Jersey 
California-Nevada 
Georgia 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Carolinas 





1I9A2 District Conventions 


Place 


......Jackson, Miss. 
...Orillia, Ont. 
biote Sun Valley, Idaho 
ane ....Swampscott, Mass. 
oie Morgantown 
epee Willmar, Minn. 
__......-Harrisburg 
phn ie Englewood, Chicago 
wipest cca Lafayette 
.....Birmingham 
.....Bristol, Tenn. 
Ee: Saginaw 
_.....El Paso, Texas 
ee Dallas ..... 
_.........Wilmington, Del. 
Pea st Council Bluffs, la. 
... Syracuse 
_... Jacksonville 
eed Trenton .. 
......Los Angeles 
a Atlanta 
ak ere eS. Kansas City, Mo. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


(These places and dates are subject to correction because of wartime travel restrictions and possible changes in district 


Dates 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 13-15 
Sept. 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 4-6 
Oct. 4-6 
Oct. 4-6 
Oct. 
Oct. 5 

Oct. 8-1 
Oct. 8-9 
Oct. 9-1 
Oct. | 

Oct. 12 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 19 

Oct. 25-27 


plans) 











INVISIBLE GREENBACKS 


F YOU were told that you were 
working against the best interests 
and aims of the Nation, you would 

be offended and shocked. But that is 
precisely what we are doing. You and 
I—the American people—are now en- 
gaged about as actively as we can be in 
bringing about inflation. So declares 
Harry Scherman, President of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, in a recent article, 
“Tnvisible Greenbacks,” in the Saturday 
Evening Post. He points out that Amer- 
ica is engaged in not one but two major 
wars and that defeat in either will mean 
national ruin. 

One is a military war to death against 
the Axis. The second is against destruc- 
tion from within—uncontrolled inflation 
—as devastating as war itself. 

Every runaway inflation in history, 
without exception, according to Mr. 


(An Editorial) 


Scherman, has had the same prime and 
an enormous 





harmless sounding cause 
and comparatively sudden increase in 
the money used by the people. Such a 
swift increase in our Nation’s money 
supply is now taking place invisibly. And 
it is we—tens of millions of patriotic 
citizens—who are responsible for most 
of that increase. By failing to buy War 
Savings Bonds with all the money we can 
spare, we are continually forcing the 
United States Treasury to create new 
money with which to pay our war bills. 

Few Americans now comprehend— 
few Germans ever did—that the catas- 
trophic German inflation of the 20’s 
thus had its beginning. 

This Nation must do three things, 
among others, if we are to have any 
chance of averting the devastation of 
inflation, and you and I must not only 


participate in these steps as patriotic 
Americans—you and I must voluntarily 
welcome and demand them if the money 
we now have in our pockets and the 
money we hope to earn in the future is 
to continue to have meaning and value. 

1. We must see to it that our gov- 
ernment taxes us—and that means all of 
us—up to the limit of our ability to pay. 

2. We must see to it that our govern- 
ment—federal, state and local govern- 
ment—miakes every possible sacrifice and 
economy not essential to the war. 

3. We must—every one of us—stop 
feeding inflation, and instead put every 
possible penny into War Savings Bonds 
and stamps. 

The financial fate of the Nation is in 
our hands—or rather it is in our pockets, 
yours and mine, the tens of millions of 
average Americans, 
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Left: Emergency squad car with Kiwanians of Northwest, 

Columbus, Ohio, which was presented to community. It is 

equipped with first aid needs and has Red Cross trained 

attendants. Below: Dover, New Jersey, launches drive to 

buy War Saving Bonds. Left to right: President F. 

Hoefer; P, Canada of War Savings Staff of New Jersey 
and Kiwanian Frank Hamilton. 











Above: More than $65,000 in War Bonds have been 
subscribed by members of Pasadena, California. 
Prompted by urgings from beautiful young ladies, 
the club went ‘'all out for Victory"’ in the purchase 
of bonds. Left: Fifty tons of scrap to help beat the 
Japs, that is the record of the Lansdale, Pennsyl- 


vania, Kiwanians in a one-day campaign in which 
forty Kiwanians left business and professional duties 
for ten hours. 





SEPTEMBER, 1942 Below: Victory Bond Auction sponsored by Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas. Kiwanian 
Earl Elliott and President Roland Ellis with automobile tire which sold for $550. 
S LEON Second below: Batesville, Arkansas, had scrap iron and rubber drive, collected 


by Kiwanian C. Moore (left) and Lieutenant Governor J. Monfort. 
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Kiwanis Travel Board recently erected in a prominent place by 
enable the public to participate. 
of Augusta, 


Above: 

Wauchula, Florida, club, which will 

Below: Kiwanians Fred Kennedy (left) and Marion Symms 

Seorgia, wore these costumes to get volunteer workers in United China 
Relief Drive. 
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Knox, Indiana, Kiwanians sponsored National Scrap Metal Week in 


Below: 
Boy and 


community. Scrap metals in the amount of 300 tons were collected. 
Girl Scouts assisted. 


Second above: In response to appeal for blood donors these Hamilton, Ontario, 

Kiwanians were part of group of 25 members who visited the clinic. Above: 

Hackettstown, New Jersey, purchase War Bonds for the duration. Left: 
Kiwanian R. Whitehouse receiving bond from W. Wisham 





A COLLEGE 
PROGKAM FOR 
INDUSTRY 


By Ben Kartman 


Young men and women are 
able to alternate’ § from 
college and industry under 
anew education technique. 


7 ITH a program that promises 


to make educational history 
and at the same time prove of 


far-reaching benefit to industry and so- 


lli- 


nois, has set about to do its share in cor- 


ciety, Eureka College, at Eureka, 
recting the condition of which Mr. Knud- 
sen complains. For Eureka College, situ 
ited 140 miles southwest of Chicago, in 
[Hinois’ rich industrial and farm area, 
las inaugurated a program with the de- 
fined purpose of providing selected work- 
ers with an education in which the col- 
lege will teach broad subjects adapted 
specifically to the needs of industry. The 
program, which definitely invites selected 
young men in the ranks to progress by 
developing the ability and the skill to 
lead, is designed to prepare men for new 
responsibilities in industry. 

Under Eureka’s 


program, young 


Industrial codrdina- 
tion men and women 
alternate between college and industry. 
Each student alternately 


studies a term at college and works a 


cooperat ive 


term for his emplover at standard rates 


of pay, with maximum opportunities for 










Left: 
his college classes from November to May. 


At work at a labeling machine in a cannery. 
Above: 
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Because this work is seasonal he is able to attend 


The printing plant manager explains a difficult 


lock-up problem. 


a future. Student “A” thus fills a job at 
the factory while Student “B” is at col- 
lege, and vice versa. 

The Eureka plan differs from all other 
off-campus programs in that the student 
is employed in the same industry during 
the five years required to complete the 
course. He learns his technical skills in 
the industry, while on the campus he is 





“ .. the false tradition of gentility which 
prevents many a gifted youngster from 
following his natural bent . The idea 
that one honest job is more honorable than 
another. Honorable work is any work that 
you do well.” 

—William S. Knudsen. 


given a liberal arts education with em- 
phasis on human relations. The colleze, 
through the humanizing of text material, 
the amplification of practical applications 
to theoretical knowledge, helpful em- 
phasis and interpretation, and through 
campus activities, emphasizes the de- 
qualities of 
which will prepare the student for a fore- 


velopment of leadership 
manship in industrial production. 

The cumulative employment in the 
same company for periods throughout 
the five years (leading to a bachelor’s 
degree) increases the student’s value to 
his employer greatly and hence favors 
his personal advancement. 

“A college student is ordinarily grad- 


(Turn to page 39) 
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CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
PET CONSCIOUS 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of 
Chagrin Falls gives the children an op- 
portunity to display their pets and it is 
a problem to know which is the more 
interesting, the children or the pets. 

Boys and girls, big dogs, little dogs, 
cats, ducks, ponies, calves, etc., are dis- 
played in this big event at Chagrin Falls. 

Headed by the school band, 200 chil- 
dren with silk turbans, strut proudly 
through the public square, and awards 
are made to the finest pets by the mem- 





bers. Beauties of a recent Live Stock Show sponsored by Opelika, Alabama. In the background is group of 


Refreshments are served in the park Kiwanians who are very much interested in the growing of better cattle by the 4-H boys. 


when the parade is dismissed. 


minates each spring in a Live Stock from young calves, and are then entered 
BIG BEEF AT Show. in the Stock Show in three classes : light 
OPELIKA, ALA. Liberal awards are made by the club weight, medium weight and heavy 
For three years, the Opelika club has and interest among the boys and their weight. After the judging of each class, 
sponsored the growing of better beef by families has constantly grown. From a_ the grand champion is selected from the 
the 4-H club boys of the county. This beginning of sixteen animals there has winners in the three classes, and a spe- 
project, under the supervision of the been a steady growth. cial award is made. 
Agricultural Committee of the club, cul- These animals are raised by the boys After the show these animals are 
sold, the boys thus earning money for 
their year’s venture. A local hotel buys 
one of the prize winners to supply beef 
for the tables. 


MID-WEST SIDE, CHICAGO, 
HAS SEEING EYE 

A card party for the benefit of Troop 
300, composed of blind boy scouts spon- 
sored by the Mid-West Side club, netted 
the fund $800. 

The troop’s latest attempt to “enjoy 
life the same as other people,” is in 
learning to play softball. The ball is 
pitched on signal and bases are run 
along a baseline of carpeting. The ex- 
periment started recently, promises to 
produce satisfactory results, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. V. B. Dixon, member of the 
troop committee. 

In addition to sponsoring the blind 
Boy Scout troop, Mid-West Side long 





Each year the Kiwanis Club of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, gives children of community an opportunity to display 
their pets and it is a toss-up which is the more interesting, the children or the pets. 








An outstanding meeting was held in the Georgia District with Newnan club acting as host. 
Kiwanians 
Kennedy; President W. Hammond; Lieutenant Governor L. Bradford. 


with ladies, left to right: 


Governor 2 


speakers’ table 
W. Graham 


w= 
oe 
a. 


Group at 


H. Johnson and C. Smith. Standing: Kiwanian 





Westwood Village, Los Angeles, Kiwanians as they were taking off by bus for inter-club meeting with 
Los Angeles, California, club. 


has provided leadership and supervision 


for a crippled Sea Scout troop, under 


the direction of President Moe T. 

Gruener. A picnic was also held by the 

club for the Sea Scouts on June 7. 
\mong the supporters of the under- 


privileged child program are Past Presi- 
Michael Zimmer, Sol Westerfeld, 


Fitzgerald 


dents 
Frank R. Campbell, Julian T 


and FE. W 


Quackenbush. 


CORBIN, KY.. 
BUILDS A ROAD 

In 1927 the Conservation Committee 
of the Corbin club composed of Ki- 
wanians Wade H. Candler, I. O. Chit- 
wood, Tom W. Gallagher and Robert 
A. Blair, made the first trip by auto- 
mobile from Corbin to Cumberland 
Falls. 

The famous Kiwanis Trail was built 
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by the Corbin club after this trip, and 
the trail resulted in a modern highway 
with broad sweeping curves leading from 
Corbin to the cataract that is visited 
annually by many thousands of people. 
this 
three members of the original four cele- 
brated the event with a birthday party 


Commemorating achievement, 


fifteen years to the day after the first 
trip was made, by traveling to the Falls 
and having the party in the same old 
inn of Civil War vintage. 

The of this affair is an 


annual 


celebration 


event and each year will see 
these Kiwanians on a trek to the Falls 


to celebrate in the name of Kiwanis. 


RADIO TRAINING 
AT ARDMORE, OKLA. 

Before the war Kiwanian jack Gant 
of the Ardmore club saw the need of 
licensed radio operators and started a 
training program in radio communica- 
tions as part of the local defense council. 

In the following weeks the class was 
reduced from one hundred to forty-five 
members and these members are now 
required to attend a three hour lesson 
two nights each week. 

As there is a Government training 
course for Radio Technicians at a school 
stationed in Ardmore, the bulk of the 
class now existing will be incorporated 
into the school and will find the training 
they have received from the Ardmore 
club very valuable to them. Kiwanian 
Gant will also teach in the school. 


BACON FOR BRITAIN 
SAYS BARRIE, ONT. 


The Farmers’ Night at the 


Barrie club is always a gala occasion, 


annual 


and, despite adverse weather conditions, 
this year’s meeting proved a signal suc- 
Cess. 

With 50 of the leading agriculturalists 
of Simcoe County present, a specially 





At reception for State Governor Arthur B. Langlie, an honorary member of the Kiwanians Dave Jolly, C. W. Rosselot and James Campbell, Memphis, Tennessee, 


Olympia, Washington, club, present boys with new gym suits while they are exercising in the "'Y'' gym. 
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prepared program was presented, the 
film “Bacon for Britain” being the 
feature presentation. M. Chepsuik, 
Dominion Live Stock Grader, was nar- 
rator and supplied a wealth of informa- 
tion regarding the war problems of 
producers and packers. 

The 


awards 


“earning” of the attendance 
spice of the evening 
when Kiwanians Orville Todd, Reeve 
of Innisfil and Herbert Barker, Reeves 
of Sunnidale, brought down the house 


was the 


with an impromptu duet. 

Altogether, it was the general opinion 
of Kiwanians present that a meeting of 
this kind provides the finest introduction 
to a year of real agricultural activity. 


TROY. N.Y.. 
HAS LIBRARY 

The members of the Troy club have 
contributed choice books from their per- 
sonal libraries to establish a library at 
the Station Hospital at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia. Lieutenant Harry Binder of the 
staff and a Kiwanian has made the ar- 
rangements at the hospital and is per- 
sonally supervising the installation. 

Patriotic book plates have been in- 
serted in each book indicating that it is 
from the Kiwanis Club of Troy and 
carries the signature and address of 
the donor, thus affording an opportunity 
to the men confined at the hospital to 
write to the donors. 

More than four hundred books have 
been donated by the members. 


NEW SETTING 
AT SALISBURY, N.C. 

The Agriculture Committee of the 
Salisbury club is beautifying the high- 








iste 
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Bank sloping and seeding on one of new four lane highways, was recently completed by Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Ragas g ee 
* . i» 


BABA ©, 





oF em, 


Ottawa, Ontario, brought joy to this happy group of children when they were entertained at a show, 


ways and roads in the county and will 
also start a movement to beautify the 


highways over the entire state. Farmers 
from 


different communities and _ state 


—~-. 





Re 


The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Washington, D. C., club, was a happy one. Left to right: 
Kiwanians Will Towles; George Mangan; President Martin Wiegand; Kiwanians John J. Boobar and 
Eugene Adams. 


highway officials were entertained as 
special guests. 

There are fourteen townships in the 
county and committees have been ap- 
pointed in each township so as to carry 
Let- 


ters and newspaper articles have been 


on the work in their communities. 


written to encourage the committee and 
the people at all times. Full codperation 
is being given by agriculture teachers, 
home economics teachers, Soil Conser- 
vation and Farm Security Administra- 
tion and County Agents. 

The State Highway Commission en- 
growth of vegetation 


courages the 


by sloping and fertilizing the banks 


along the road. 


Marietta, Ga.—Active in vocational 
and NYA. 
awards for best plans offered by stu- 


guidance work Giving 
dents in county schools for landscaping 
plot at recreational center. Instrumental 
in getting water works system extended 
Assisted rural school 


in rural section. 


in the equipping of their lunchroom, 





SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 
PRESENTS WATCH 


Each year the San Fernando club 
presents a “Service Award” watch to a 
tudent of the high school graduating 
cla 


award is based on outstanding 


ervice to the school—such as participa- 


tion in and evidences of 


organizations 


leadership, not necessarily of highest 


cholarship or outstanding athletic 
bilit 
It the aim of the club to make 
vards to the students who are not 
rible to the club’s scholarship. The 
faculty committee of the school nom- 
inates the three candidates and the San 


mimittee picks the out- 


ert indo club ( 
tanding student. 

WICHITA, KAN., 
SERVES 4-IERS 


The Rural and Citv Relations Com 
mittee of the Wichita club served a 
picnic dinner of Kansas food to 450 


1-H] club members at the annual Kansas 


1-H Club Stock Show in the Wichita 
Forum. The buns were made of Kansas 
flour milled from Kansas wheat and in 


each bun was a large hot dog processed 


in a Kansas packing house from Kansas 
ioes, Beans grown in Kansas fields were 
served, while cookies and wafers also 
vere of Kansas flour. 

Phere are 45,000 4-H club members 
in Kansas and the 450 who came to the 
tock show were the county prize win- 
ning girls and bovs. Thev brought the 


finest products in fat stock of the state. 
The 4-H clubbers are the 


ter farmers of the county and a great 


future mas- 


many of them are teaching their fathers 


suc- 
the 


how to be 
cessful on 
farm. They are 
demonstrating 
that farming can 
be made to pay if 
it is carried on 
scientifically and 
if the 
will 


farmers 
use the 
that 


agricultural sci- 


knowledge 


ence has discov- 
ered for them. 
The 4-H club is 
under the spon- 
the 
agricultural col- 
leges of the 


sorship of 


country. 


standing service to school. 
President J. L. Flynn; Kiwanians W. Dill, H. J. Muller; student; C. R. Moody 
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San Fernando, California, presents watch to member of graduating class for out- 


Left to right: Kiwanian Robert W. Johnson; Past 


and J. H. Gillmor. 


fail 





hiwanis 
Cup Sp 


Traveling 


~~, Jonesbor to Bethe . 





Kiwanian of Jonesboro, Arkansas, boarded a bus to deliver Traveling Friendship Cup to Beebe, Arkansas, 


The picnic of the Kiwanis club is an 
annual affair held at Wichita at the time 
of the 4-H Club Stock Show. 





To further ideals of democracy among youth, Galesburg, Illinois, sponsored a Merit Badge Show for 


the Boy Scouts. 


Photo is one of the many booths. 


VIGOROUS SCOUT PROGRAM 
AT GALESBURG, ILL. 

Less than two years ago the Prairie 
Council, Boy Scouts of America was 
formed so that a more vigorous program 
could be offered to the boys in the area 
of Galesburg, Illinois. The men respon- 
sible for this new organization realized 
that in order for the scouting program 
to be effective it must reach all boys in 
rural and urban homes. Realizing too, 
that “in unity there is strength” the 
leaders of Knox, McDonough, Stark 
and Warren counties joined together to 
form this council. It is today a strong 
functioning council with over 1,200 boys 
and men taking part in the program. 

The Merit Badge Show sponsored 
by the Galesburg club is the largest of 
its kind ever attempted and is a monu- 
ment to the men who had the vision and 
courage to pioneer this new council. 
By the Show the boys practiced the 
things they will have to do when they 
grow up and “learn by doing” in one 


vocation after another. 
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TWIN FALLS, IDAHO, 
MILK FUND 
The 


“milk fund” a number of years ago and 


Twin Falls club originated a 


has carried on each year with great 
success. 

The plan furnishes pint bottles of milk 
daily to all fourth grade school children, 
those able to pay doing so, while any 
unable to pay are supplied just the same. 

Thirty-five thousand bottles were do- 
nated between December 1941 and April 
1942, the Twin Falls club paying for 
10,000 bottles. ; 

Through the milk project other needs 
have been brought to the attention of 
the members such as clothing, glasses, 
medical care, ete., for the underpriv- 


ileged children. 


BROOKFIELD, ILL., 
“Z00 DAY” 

Kiwanis Day at the Zoo was success- 
fully staged by the Brookfield club on 
June 10 when delegations of children 
and Kiwanians attended. The Joliet club 

doll for 


bringing the largest delegation of 8&4 


was awarded a large Panda 
children; Princeville bringing 44 chil- 
dren received a similar doll for coming 
the distance. Town of Lake 
brought 51 children; Ravenswood 65; 


Lake Forest 28, and Austin 50. 


greatest 


This year the Brookfield club invited 

Kiwanians to an interclub meeting on 

the same day in the open air refectory 

on the zoo grounds. Sixty-nine mem- 

bers attended from the visiting clubs; 

Joliet, Ravenswood, Lake Forest, Aus- 
Lake: 


tin, 3erwyn and La 
Edward Bean, director of the 


Town of 
Grange. 
zoo was the speaker. President John M. 
Clifton was in charge of the meeting 
and Kiwanian Floyd Power was chair- 
man of the Zoo Day committee. 
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GROSSE POINTE CHARTER 
NIGHT 


1942, found 
School 


UNE 8, 
the Mason 
in readiness for the 
charter 
the Grosse Pointe, Mich- 


presentation of 


igan, club. Two hundred 
and forty-four were in at- 
tendance. 

The Boy Scouts had a 
brief flag ceremony after 
which the group sang the 
national anthem. Invoca- 
tion was pronounced by 
Father Clarence Doherty, 
a member of the new club. 

The highlight of the 
evening was the present- 
ing of the charter by Dis- 
trict Governor Archie J. 
Mayotte, which was ac- 
cepted by President Far- 
rel Weber. 

Former Peter 
H. Friesema was master of ceremonies 
Arthur 


Greet- 


Lieutenant Governor 


with Lieutenant Governor 
Neiper acting as toastmaster. 
ings from St. 


Shores, the sponsoring club, by former 


were extended Clair 
Lieutenant Governor Milton Sicklesteel. 
District Secretary Forney W. Clement 
gave a short talk mentioning the part 
that Kiwanis is taking in its care of 
Past District 


nor Marshall Reed gave the address of 


crippled children. Gover- 
the evening and it was worthy of the 
audience’s fine attention. 

Presentations were made of bell and 
gavel from St. Clair Shores; American 
flag from Holly; Canadian flag from 





Part of the Twin Falls, Idaho, club's ‘Milk Fund" in action. Left: Secretary Dale Wakem and Sup't 
of High School Gerald Wallace, chairman of the committee. 





Grosse Pointe, 
visitors from thirty-two other clubs in district. 
Archie J. Mayotte; former Lieutenant Governor Peter Friesema; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Arthur Nieper; President Farrel Weber of new club. 


PAP aCe: cas 


act PARTY Hg. 
Gr Hiarxinioa Clu 
« 


< oS gage 


Se ala hie ai aks wate 


Michigan, charter night was a great meeting with 


Left to right: Governor 


East Detroit; banner from Pontiae and 


Rochester ; buttons from Mount 


Clemens; road signs from Port Huron 
and Lapeer; Secretarial from Northeast 
Detroit and Riverside, Detroit. 

There were delegations from Lapeer, 
Holly, Pontiac, Farmington, Royal Oak, 
Port Huron, 


Ferndale, Rochester, 


Mount Clemens, Jackson and Ann Ar 
bor. 
New officers and directors are: Presi- 


dent, F. Weber; Vice President, J. M. 
Sprott; Secretary, K. W. Smith; Treas 
urer, C. W. Schank, Jr. 
R. Seaman, Jr., P. W. Rowe, F. L. 
Weed, R. K. Hoover, H. W. Richardson, 
W. E. Coe and L. A. Lankton. 


Directors: D. 


Arlington, Mass.—<As a part of the 
program, the 
class of the high school was taken into 


club’s vocational senior 
business organizations that they might 
see the business routine. On their return 
to the school the children were required 
to write a composition in connection with 
their day in the business field. 


Watertown, N.Y.—The club staged 
show for three nights. The first night’s 
show was given to 1000 soldiers from 
neighboring camps. The and 
third nights were for the public. Chil- 
dren from Orphans’ Home and from 
Jefferson Farm School were also guests. 


second 








The Rock Hill, South Carolina, club provides noonday meals for a 
Here you get a glimpse of one table at school. 


nursery school, 


LENOIR, N.C., 
BURNS A NOTE 


lhe 
voting to 


club's recent action in 


a $1,000 note held by 


Lenoir 
cancel 
‘club against the Southern Synod ot 
Reformed Church 


the 


| \ ingelic il and 


the purchase of lohn’s River 


note- 
the 


Camp was marked recently by a 


which gives 


ceremony, 


President 


Brown 
Roy 


the club in the ceremony, 


resented 
Walter W. Rowe, pastor 
of the church. 
The 


miles 


Scouts, 


valuable property 


mountains. 


and 
Shoat 


by 


site, 


from 


camp 


in 


Shaw \ 


ren, Secretar Vv 


church a clear title to the 


the 


heart of the Blue Ridge 


Var- 
Fred 


Kiwanian 


represented 


while the church was rep- 


Kiwanian 


located 


Lenoir, 


serving agencies. 


The 


Was 


17 


Was 


purchased by the church 
in 1937 for use as a sum- 
mer camp for the young 
people of the Reformed 
church, 4-H clubs, Boy 
and other youth 


con- 


structed for use of the Boy Scouts by 
When the club wished 


the Lenoir club. 


to be relieved of the responsibility of 


the operation of the camp, the church 


purchased the property for $1,500. 


The 


church 


improvements 


other 
future. 


additions 


h 
to 


as 


the 


are 


spent 


planned 


$6,000 


property 


tor 


for 
and 
the 





A plaque presentation with names of Past Presidents of South Tacoma, Washington, was feature of ban- 
quet of the club. Left to right: Kiwanian H. A. Lyddon presents plaque to C. Payne, the first president, 
while other past presidents look on. 





* = 


This Kiwanis-Rotary meeting was one of the finest and best attended service club meetings ever held 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH., 
HAS REAL CONTEST 

For ten years the University, Seattle, 
club has conducted an essay contest in 
the high school of their city. 

The students who achieve the highest 
grades in the required course of United 
States history are eligible to participate 
each year. Preliminary notice is given 
occasionally during the semester that 
such a contest will be held. The group 
is called together without opportunity 
for preparation, the subject being an- 
nounced at the time of meeting. 

Twenty-six students wrote on the 
topic, “What Should America Defend ?” 
The papers were judged entirely on their 
merit by a committee whose members 
had no opportunity of knowing who the 
contestants were so that every condition 
for a real contest was carried out. 


MARION, OHIO, 
HAS SPIRITUAL VALUES 

For years the Marion club had been 
talking something they could do for the 
church and recently the members decid- 
ed to do something about it. In order to 
increase church attendance a_ special 
meeting was called to discuss a program 
along that line, the club appropriated the 
sum of $200 and appointed a “Go to 
Church” committee. 

An empty store building was obtained 
for the “Go to Church” headquarters. 
Ministers of Marion were special guests 
of the club. Dr. Welshimer of Canton, 
Ohio, who has one of the largest Sun- 
day Schools in America, was obtained to 
address the meeting and the lecture was 
broadcast over a local radio station. Lo- 
cal pastors broadcast a_fifteen-minute 
morning service and there were side- 
walk interviews over the radio. 

As a part of the program a Youth 
Sunday was originated with special ef- 
fort made to get the young people to 
attend church. The principal of the high 
school was made chairman and a letter 
was sent to every teacher asking them 
to urge every child in school to attend 
Sunday school. A contest was held in 
order to see which room had the largest 
attendance. The radio station also held 
a youth forum on attendance. 


Buffalo, New York—Conducted its 
sixth series of conferences at high 
school. Seven hundred and ninety- 
two boys and girls participated. The 
conference covered a field of 22 types 
of employment. 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


PASADENA, CALIF. 

More than $65,000 in War Bonds 
and Stamps has been purchased by 
members of the Pasadena club. At a 
meeting in June arranged by the Public 
Affairs Committee many Kiwanians, 
prompted by beautiful young ladies, went 
“all out for Victory” in the purchase 
of government securities. 

Kiwanian Cyril Bennett was chairman 
of the bond campaign pledged to sell 
$1,000,000 in Bonds and Stamps month- 
ly. 

A number of “Victory” posters have 
been placed at prominent locations in 
Pasadena bringing very favorable com- 
ment from local citizens. 

Within a few hours, members covered 
the city’s many business districts with 
“Turn in all Rubber” window cards to 
further the drive for scrap rubber and 
attendance awards at the weekly lunch- 
eons of the club have been War Savings 
Stamps. 

Every Pasadena Kiwanian is taking 
an important part in home defense or 
some other war effort. 


LANSDALE, PA. 

Fifty tons of scrap, that is the record 
of the Lansdale club in a one-day cam- 
paign in which forty Kiwanians left 
their business and professional duties 
for ten hours to collect scrap metals from 
homes, stores and factories. 

Scrap metal salvage day was set and 
in a brief ten-day drive prior, every 
home and business house was visited. In 
this work the Kiwanians had the co- 
operation of the Lansdale Civilian De- 
fense Council and the Borough’s Air 
Raid Wardens, who are to benefit by the 
funds received from the sale of the metal. 
Scrap metal slogans were publicized and 
circulars containing the appeal went into 
every home. 

The club did the rest and in the space 
of ten hours the fifty tons of iron, steel, 
copper, brass, tin, lead, aluminum and 
other metals were collected. 

At the present time the metal is being 
sold and transported to foundries and 
mills. There is very little scrap 

lying around Lansdale homes 


steel 
metal 
today. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 

The local drive for United China 
Relief was in full swing at Augusta 
recently with many prominent and civic 
minded Augustans calling personally in 
solicitation of donations. 

In speaking of the drive D. G. Fred 
Kennedy dressed in Chinese costume at 
a dinner held for volunteer workers, 
called the attention of Augustans “that 
instead of withdrawing aid other than 
military they should be donating more. 
Civilian relief in China is essential as 
Chinese citizens always responded to 
any call made to them and now these 
fellow citizens are asking Augustans to 
aid them in helping their families and 
friends in China. Dollars given for 
China relief at this time are not mere 
expressions of sentiment but will con- 
tribute to victory by stimulating civilian 
morale and friendship 
among democratic people.” 


strengthening 


Telegrams received from the national 
headquarters of the United China Relief 
advised that the drive met with much 
success. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

The Portsmouth club has tendered its 
“Fresh Air Farm,” an exceptionally well 
equipped camp, for hospital or other pur- 
poses if needed by the Government. In 
the meantime, it has been greatly im- 
proved for a camp for underprivileged 
children and is in the midst of a success- 
ful season. 

Members of the Portsmouth club have 
also purchased more than $105,000 of 
War Bonds and every one of the 103 
members is pledged to buy one or more 
bonds each month. It has within its 
membership two Rear Admirals of the 
Navy—Admiral Felix Gygax and Ad- 
miral Dallas G. Sutton. 


TAVARES, FLA. 

The Tavares club is doing its bit 
in the war program by sponsoring a 
send-off for selectees when they report 
for induction. All selectees from Lake 
County report to Tavares for induction. 


When they assemble, a speaker is pro- 
vided to give them a short talk, after 
which the entire group is photographed 
and one of the pictures sent to a member 
of the selectee’s family, or to whom he 
designates. 

Tavares is a small town which has 
never had a movie theater. Due to the 
tire and gasoline rationing it is increas- 
ingly difficult for the people to go to 
nearby towns for entertainment and di- 
version. The club has renovated a large 
room, equipped with theater seats and 
show moving pictures twice weekly on 
16-mm film which they rent from dis- 
tributors. The club’s efforts have been 
far more successful than anticipated and 
the same pictures are being shown in 
three other small nearby communities. 


OAK CLIFF, DALLAS, TEX. 

In keeping with the Bond program, 
the Business Standards Committee 
Chairman Earl Elliott, the 
idea that a program built around the 
auction of prizes would prove to be not 


conceived 


only a brand new idea but would promote 
the sale of bonds. 

Oak Cliff, Dallas, sponsored such a 
program in which twenty-five prizes 
ranging from $2.00 to $10.00 in value 
were obtained. Two highlights in prizes 
were of a patriotic nature—one being 
five pounds of sugar and the other was 
a worn-out automobile casing wrapped 
up in new wrappings. When the tire was 
auctioned, bringing in a purchase of 
$450 in War Bonds, the buyer was given 
his choice of any of the other prizes. 
A year’s pass to any of five local 
theatres, brought a sale of $500 in bonds. 
A local auctioneer was obtained without 
charge and his fine work in connection 
with the program is what actually 
brought the sale of bonds to $8,000. 

In view of the success of the program, 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, has promoted the idea 
to the Lions club in the community. 
They have accepted the program and 
several Kiwanians are helping to put it 
over by attending and furnishing the 
same auctioneer. 





WILL WE WIN ON 


THE TOME FRONT? 
By W. H. 


Stacy 


KTENSION AGRICULTURE, AMES, IOWA; 
MEMBER AME! WANIS CLUB 
Most important thing im = strong common interest in winning the 


time of war. particularly. 
is hard hitting. unified ac- 
tion in community work. 


y community we have two 


irtime yobs First, there 


tv orw 


is a growing number of clearly out 


lined governmental programs to sup 
port With each of these quotas and 
organization plans are handed down 
from national, state and county offices 
and our success is measured by the ex 
tent to which we can find volunteer 
leaders and conduct the outlined cam- 
paign. Second, we must locally main- 
tain human welfare and morale even 


though many services are restricted and 


we have fewer doctors, nurses, teachers, 
tore keepers, farmers and laborers. Al- 
have a general 


and a 


though fortunately we 


work ti wether 


willingness to 


war, we have not as yet shown that we 
can succeed in doing these jobs on th 
home front for which we are directly 


responsible. 


What to Do 
Part of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that we wait for governmental directives 
or think of war work only in terms of 
dramatic protective services which have 
We 


have not adopted a democratic plan ot 


to do with policing and shooting. 


deciding on needed war work activities 
and correlating the efforts of all individ- 
uals and organizations that can help in 
achieving our goals. Certainly more 


progress would be made if we could 
develop a consistent view of the whole 
field and include in one outline both the 
governmental and the local supporting 
programs which call for general civilian 
Men in and 


participation. sociology 


economics work at Iowa State College 





"Certainly more progress would be made if we could develop a consistent view of the whole field .. ." 
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have presented a panorama of this type 

in the following list of “primary com- 

munity war activities.” 

I, Economic Mobilisation 
A. Production 

1. Growing needed food and fiber crops. 
2. Producing military weapons and sup- 
plies. 

B. Conservation 
1. Saving food through home canning. 

2. Salvaging metals, rubber, paper and 
other usable materials. 

3. Carefully maintaining existing dur- 
able goods (automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, etc. ) 

4. Protecting against fire loss; 
paigns against vermin, etc. 

5. Curtailing consumption. 

6. Rationing scarce commodities. 

7. Fuller existing facilities 

through staggering of working hours, 

days off and vacations. 

‘inancial Mobilization 

1. Paying debts, investing in savings 
bonds, ete. 

2. Accepting taxation (perhaps also of 
compulsory loans). 


cam- 


use of 


~ 


1). Labor Mobilization. 
1. Exchanging workers to handle peak 
loads. 
2. Improving vocational training that 


is closely correlated with war work 
activities. 

Maintaining efficiency and minimiz- 
ing loss of working time by safety, 
public health, nutrition campaigns 
and housing programs. 

4. Developing an adequate labor reg- 
ister. 

Adjusting to make efficient use of 
labor now under-employed (women, 
persons over 45, negroes). 

6. Encouraging workers to shift to oc- 
cupations where need is greatest. 
Minimizing from worker- 
employer disputes, etc. 


~2 


cn 


losses 


“I 


II, Civilian Protection 
A. Against Violence 
1. Protection against fires and sabotage. 
2. Establishing air raid precautions in 
key areas. 
3. Preparing for limited evacuation. 
}. Against avoidable social disorganiza- 
tion. 
1. Helping families adjust to loss of 
members, economic long 
working hours, absence of parents, 


distress, 


etc. 
Preventing disruption of religious 
and recreational activities which re- 
lieve strain and contribute to com- 
munity spirit. 

3. Minimizing hysteria and preventing 
persecutions. 

4. Providing first aid and home nursing 
programs. 


5. Promoting public health safety and 
nutrition (see above). 
6. Keeping in touch with men and 


women in military service. 
III, Democratic Foundations 
A. Emergency Organization 
1. Developing a system for reaching 
quotas in national war work cam- 
paigns. 
2. Correlating war programs to mini- 


(Turn to page 44) 
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SUMMER BOARD MEETINGS 


INCE the last publication of policies 
and plans of the International 
Board of Trustees there have been 

three meetings held,—one just prior to 
the Cleveland Convention, June 13-14; 
one immediately following the conven- 
tion, on June 18, also in Cleveland; and 
the midsummer board meeting held in 
Chicago, July 24-25. 

At the meeting held in Cleveland 
June 13-14 there were present: Charles 
S. Donley, President; Mark A. Smith, 
Immediate Past President; Charles B. 
Holman and Fred G. McAlister, Vice- 
Presidents; Donald B. Rice, Treasurer ; 
Philip E. Auer, Ben Dean, James P. 
Gallagher, J. Hudson Huffard, Ralph C. 
Barker, Frederick M. Barnes, Charles 
S. Dudley, David H. Elton, R. George 
MecCuish, E. B. Stahlman, and Guy H. 
Vande Bogart, Trustees; O. E. Peter- 
son, Secretary; and Roe Fulkerson, Edi- 
torial Writer. The absence of Trustee 
Cotton was due to his military service 
and the President 
Donley to accept with keen regret Trus- 


board authorized 
tee Cotton’s resignation. 

A sick leave policy for employees of 
the general office was presented and 
approved. 

The that the three 
additional private offices be arranged at 


recommendation 


the general office was approved. 

Recommendations of the 
that a field man be added to the field 
service staff because of the resignation 
of Warren Olson was approved. 

All past International officers will be 
presented with Past International Officer 
buttons at no cost to them according to 
a recommendation which was approved. 

The action of the 
general office in approving the change of 
territorial limits of established clubs; 
multiple memberships allowed in estab- 
lished clubs; and certain matters per- 
taining to incorporation and organization 


secretary 


board confirmed 


of new clubs. 

The report of Trustee Barnes, chair- 
man of the Activities Committee of the 
board, was approved in its recommenda- 
tions that Pullman, Washington, Fra- 
ternity be recognized as the first Circle 
K Fraternity and that Kiwanis Inter- 
national adopt the sponsoring of Circle 
K Fraternities as a recognized activity 
for Kiwanis clubs, and, until such time 
as the volume of work requires the 
making of other arrangements, the su- 


pervision of this activity be placed in 
the hands of the Board Committee on 
Kiwanis Activities. 

President Donley reported the per- 
sonnel of the Post-War Planning Com- 
Dr. 
Copeland Callen, 


mittee up to now consisted of: 
3enjamin Black, A. 
P. O. Davis, Henry C. Heinz, Charles 
H. Hulse, J. 
P. Gallagher, James P. Neal, George 
Trundle. 

Petition for revocation of the charters 
of Benson, Omaha, Nebraska and York, 
Nebraska was approved. 


Belmont Mosser, James 


The board approved a policy of the 
International Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership that a membership 
stimulation plan be adopted by all 29 
districts and put into effect immediately. 

The board adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by Treasurer Rice which provides 
for the carrying on of the business and 
functions of Kiwanis International and 
its 29 districts by the officers and Board 
of Trustees to the extent that the exigen- 
cies of the occasion may require. This 
printed in The 
Kiwanis Magazine and has been given 


resolution has been 
membership-wide publicity. 

A recommendation was adopted to 
the effect that each district governor of 
districts holding midwinter conferences 
study the advisability of planning these 
conferences so as to reduce to a minimum 
the travel requirements. 

Other resolutions regarding travel by 
the lieutenant governors were adopted. 


HE meeting immediately following 

the Cleveland Convention, June 18, 
was attended by: Fred G. McAlister, 
President; Charles S. Donley, Immediate 
Past President; Frederick M. 
Vice-President; Donald B. Rice, Treas- 
urer; Philip E. Auer, Ben Dean, David 
H. Elton, James P. Gallagher, J. Hudson 
Huffard, J. Raymond Schutz, A. F. 
Branton, Charles S. Dudley, Carl C. 
Koester, George C. Peery, Corwine E. 
Roach, and Guy H. Vande Bogart, 
Trustees; Charles B. Holman, Retiring 
Vice-President; Ralph C. Barker, R. 
George McCuish, and E. B. Stahlman, 
Retiring Trustees; Edmund F. Arras, 
O. Samuel Cummings, Carl E. Endicott, 
Harper Gatton, William O. Harris, H. 
G. Hatfield, George F. Hixson, Joshua 
L. Johns, Harry E. Karr, Bennett O. 
Knudson, George H. Ross, Mark A. 


Barnes, 


Smith, and F. Trafford 
Presidents; O. E. 


Taylor, Past 
Peterson, Secretary ; 
Fulkerson, Editorial Writer. 
Hamilton Holt, Vice Presi- 
dent. This was a joint meeting of old 


and Roe 


Absentee: 


and new boards and the past Interna- 
tional presidents. 

A resolution was adopted delegat' >g 
authority to the Executive Committee to 
the the 
between meetings of the board. 


function for board in interim 

The usual resolutions applying to sig- 
natures for withdrawal from bank de- 
positories were adopted. 

The President was authorized to ap- 
point a committee from among the past 
International presidents for the purpose 
of studying post-war conditions and 
procedures and reporting thereon. 

A meeting was held at this time of 
Kiwanis In- 


the Board ot Trustees of 


ternational Subsidiary Incorporated, A 
Canadian Corporation. Those present 
were: Fred G. McAlister, President; 
Charles S. Donley, Past 
President; Frederick M. Barnes, Vice- 


Immediate 
President; Donald B. Rice, Treasurer ; 
A. F. Branton, Charles S. Dudley, Carl 
C. Koester, George G. Peery, Corwine 
EK. Roach, Guy H. Vande Bogart, Philip 
E. Auer, Ben Dean, David H. Elton, 
James P. Gallagher, J. Hudson Huffard, 
and J. Raymond Schutz, Trustees; and 
O. E. Peterson, Secretary. Absent: 
Hamilton Holt, Vice-President. 

The formality of the election of of- 
ficers and trustees brought about the 
naming of the same men as are officers 
and trustees of Kiwanis International. 

The Bank of Montreal was appointed 
as bankers of the corporation. Seidman 
& Seidman were appointed auditors. 
McAlister 
the Canadian agent for the corporation. 


President was appointed 


At THE midsummer board meeting 
held July 24-25 those present were: 
Charles S. Donley, Immediate Past Pres- 
ident; Frederick M. Barnes and Ham- 
ilton Holt, Vice-Presidents; Donald B. 
Rice, Treasurer; A. F. Branton, Charles 
S. Dudley, Carl C. Koester, George G. 
Peery, Corwine E. Roach, Guy H. Vande 
Bogart, Philip E. Auer, 
David H. Elton, James P. Gallagher, 
J. Hudson Huffard, and J. Raymond 
Schutz, Trustees; O. E. Peterson, Sec- 
retary; Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer ; 
(Turn to page 46) 
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President Howard A. Meyerhoff of 
the Northampton, Massachusetts, 
club, who 1s protessor o! geology at 
mith College in Northampton, ts sec- 


retat of the National Scientific So 


cict Vas elected by the United 
tates Government to make a survey 
of the natural resources ot Porto 


Rico, and has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the U. 5S. 


Board. 


Labor Relations 


Clarence E. Chamberlain, Irvington, 
has 


incipal of 


New Jersey been unanimously 


the Irvington 


, ‘ , 
: nt 
elected pt 


High ee) | hool. 


Dr. W. Eugene Wolcott recently 


moved from Des Moines, Iowa _ to 
(green Bay, Wisconsin \lthough he 
vill be missed by his fellow Kiwan- 
ians at Des Moines “Gean” will re 
ceive a sineere welcome from the 
(green Bay club for his Kiwanis ex- 
perience as International trustee and 
Infernational treasurer makes him a 


valuable addition to any club. 


Past President G. Carlton McCall, 
Norton, Virginia, is president of the 
\ssociation. 


Virginia Bankers 


A. Llewellyn Fay of Fulton, Illinois, 
past president and former lieutenant 
governor, has been elected president 
Iinois Funeral Directors’ As- 


ot the 


ociation and is one of the youngest 


to hold that office. 


men evel 





Fred W. Williamson, past president 
Baton Louisiana, club 


1936 of the In- 


ol the Rouge, 


and vice-chairman in 


ternational Committee on Business 
Standards, has been formally appoint 
ed associate editor of the agricultural 
Louisiana State 
Williamson 
as associate extension edi 


last 


extension service ot 


University. Kiwanian 


has served 


tor in an acting capacity since 


Septembe tf 


Among those active in civilian de- 
Olney, 
members of the Olney club. They are 
Past President A. E. Butterfield, co- 
ordinator; M. D. Borah, staff mem- 
Charles H. Gibson, 
Arthur 


fense at Illinois, are several 


ber; President 
chief of the rescue squad; 
Muhlbach, the emergency 
food and housing service; Past 
President Anson J. Gher, assistant 


chief, auxiliary firemen. 


chiet of 
and 


5. W. Bell of the Holdenville, Okla- 
homa, club has been selected as the 
Holdenville 


new superintendent of 


schools. 


Past President Harry L. Gornley, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, has been 
selected by Joseph Eastman, admin- 
istrator of the O. D. T., to head the 
field 
Transportation, in 


office of Division of 
Motor Chi- 


cago area, with headquarters in Chi- 


manager, 
the 


cago. 


J. Malcolm Shull, former district 
secretary and past president of the 
Elizabethton, Tennesse, club, has been 
reelected vice president of the Bar 
\ssociation of Tennessee; Immediate 
Past President Vince Jessee of the 
same club was elected Elizabethton’s 
“Young Man of the Year” through a 
by the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


contest conducted Junior 


Kiwanian Marcus C. Redwine, past 
the Ken- 
tucky, club, was elected to member- 
ship on the General Board of Lay 
the Methodist 


at a meeting of the board in Chicago. 


president of Winchester, 


Activities of Church 


Herbert Zimmerman of the Roches- 


ter, Indiana, club, has been elected 


Noble Grand of the local Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows Lodge. 


his election to that office he has been 


Since 
inducted into the armed services. 


George Schutt, a 
Michigan, 


Secretary past 
president of the Paw Paw, 
club, is greatly interested in under- 
privileged child work,—especially with 
Schools the 


of the cooperative community 


rural children. Awake, 
story 
program in Van Buren County, 
Michigan, was written almost entirely 


by Kiwanian Schutt. 


Dr. Theodore H. Lacey, president 
of the West Virginia, 
club, is state president of the West 


Parkersburg, 


Virginia Osteopathic Society for this 


year. 


WUEPRY-REAO Mb FX, 





President Wil- 
Atlantic City, 


International 
liam J. Carrington, 
N. J., has been elected vice president 


Past 


of the American Medical Association. 

Past President James D. Gould, Jr., 
Brunswick, Georgia, is president of 
the board of trade; former Lieutenant 
Governor Paul Killian is vice presi- 
the 
the rationing board. 


dent of board and chairman ot 


The 
vises us that among its members are 
the 
ganizations. They are Past President 
W. W. Abbot, Jr., Red Cross; Secre- 
tary A. P. Little, Civilian Defense; 
President John R. Phillips, Jr., Navy 
Relief; Past President O. H. Beall, 
Jr., U.S.O.; Past President Phillips 
Abbot, Bond Sales. 


Louisville, Georgia, club ad- 


county chairmen of several or- 


The Trial Justice Association of 
Virginia elected Robert R. Beaten of 
the Portsmouth, Virginia, club as its 
Lawrence W. 
T’Anson has been appointed Judge of 


the Court of Hustings in Portsmouth. 


president; Kiwanian 


From Raleigh, North Carolina, we 
hear that Colonel John William Har- 
relson, a past president of the club, is 
civilian defense; 
Frank A. Daniels is chairman of the 
Wake County Defense Council; Past 
Earl H. Hostetler is com- 
mander of the Raleigh Citizens De- 
Guy W. Rawls is state 
administrative officer for the Office of 
and Norman 
Edward Edgerton, Jr., past president, 


is state chairman of the Salvage for 


state chairman of 


President 
fense Corps; 


Price Administration; 


Victory committee. 
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So important were they that Dr. ter 
Meer, G.’s rubber de- 
velopment, this 
Standard’s insistence in December 1938, 
three years before Pearl Harbor, and 


who _ headed I. 


came to country at 


personally helped arrange with the 5 
leading U.S. rubber companies, Good- 
year, LS, 
General, for an experimental and test- 
ing program . giving them full de- 
tails on fabrication methods with Buna. 


Goodrich, Firestone and 


Tires were made then that would run 
under some conditions 30% longer than 
natural rubber tires, although the cost 
was still very high. But the quality 
hurdle was overcome (at least so far as 
tread was concerned) so a full 
report of this progress was made to the 
U.S. Government. This was on January 
12, 1939—8 months before Hitler’s at- 
tack on Poland—that complete data on 
both Buna and Butyl was presented to 


the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 


wear 


When the war in Europe broke out 
in September 1939, Frank Howard, 
president of the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, was vacationing in 
France and was instructed to proceed 
at once to dissolve the company’s ex- 
isting connections with the I. G., even 
though the United States still a 


non-belligerent neutral. This was ac- 


Was 


complished in such a way that since 
January 1, 1940 I. G. has had no control 
whatsoever over the patents in the 
United States, the British or French 
Empires. 

All interchange of information 
stopped No data 
came over from the I. G. and none was 


immediately. more 
sent to them. 

On May 27, 1940... 
vear and a half before Pearl Harbor.... 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
wrote a letter thanking the Standard for 
sending two of its top research men “to 
bring the Board up-to-date on develop- 
ments in the synthetic rubber field.” 

Then on June 14, 1940... . note the 
date... . Mr. Farish, President of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), person- 
ally testified before the United States 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, at 
his own request, to acquaint that body 
with the facts and to urge Congressional 
action towards creation of a U.S. syn- 
thetic rubber industry. He also urged 
the creation of a natural rubber stock 
pile and the encouragement of old rubber 


. more than a 


reclaiming. 
Well, we got the natural rubber stock 


Synthetic Rubber 


(From page 7) 


pile. That’s largely what our Army is 
moving on today and Britain’s 
too, because England, like many of us 
here in the United States, was so sure 
that the Japs couldn’t take Singapore 
that they didn’t bother to store up a 
supply. 

But what about synthetic rubber? We 
naturally want to know how good it is 
and how much it will cost! Answering 
the cost question first... . based on 


present estimates which are entirely 
tentative, it would cost the manufacturer 
about 72 cents more to make an average 
size tire from Buna than with natural 
rubber at today’s “pegged” price of 
22% cents per pound. As to quality, the 


synthetic tire, with both tread and car- 


cass of Buna, would be from 15% to 
30% better than natural. 
Using Butyl rubber, however, the 


same tire would cost the manufacturer 
84 cents less than with natural rubber 
and would be only about 75% as good. 
For certain specialty purposes, though, 
Butyl has proved to be as good, if not 
better, than natural rubber. 

But there’s a third kind of synthetic 
that is 
definitely better than natural rubber for 


rubber developed by the I. G. 


many purposes. Called Perbunan, it is 
a specialty rubber not suitable for tires. 
A plant to manufacture it was completed 
by the Standard Oil Company of Louisi- 
ana at Baton Rouge last year. Every 
ounce of its output, now about 20,000 
pounds per day, goes to our Army and 
Navy. 

Because of its exceptional resistance 
to the solvency action of petroleum oils 
and gasolines, it has proved to be of 
great value in lining the gasoline tanks 
of our fighter planes and bombers to 
make them bullet proof. It is 
valuable for fuel lines, engine mounts, 


also 


sealing compounds, gaskets, et 
Today 
bombers have as many as several thou- 


cabin 
cetera. some of our larger 
sand synthetic rubber parts. 

The Government’s original plans 


called for 40,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
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a year... and this program was jumped 
1000% right after Pearl Harbor. But 
the present United States program calls 
for about 800,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber per year; 700,000 tons to be Buna, 
60,000 tons to be Butyl and 40,000 tons 
to be DuPont’s Neoprene. Actually the 
quantity produced will be more than this. 
Because in the past few weeks the build- 
ers of the Butyl plants have found that 
by modifying the design of the 5 author 
ized plants they can so improve the 
that the total 
Butyl capacity would be upped from 
60,000 tons to 192,000 tons with only 
2 additional The War 


27% 
3oard decided, however, to 


manufacturing process 


investment. 
Production 
eliminate one of the five plants and allo- 
cate the materials approved for it to the 
other four which would raise their total 
capacity from 40,000 tons to 132,000 
tons. 

It is believed that the necessary raw 
material for this extra capacity can be 
without 
and if so will raise the total rubber pro- 


obtained appreciable expense 
gram almost 10°% to 872,000 tons with 


no increase in vital construction ma 


terials. Plants to produce all of this, 
according to the government’s Rubber 
Reserve Company, are actually under 
construction or authorized and should 
be completed and in operation by the 
middle of 1943. 

The Butyl and Neoprene are being 
made as finished products by their orig- 
inators, Standard Oil (N.J.) and Du- 
Pont, 


which constitutes the bulk of the syn 


respectively. Buna, however, 
thetic program, will be produced by four 
important industries working together 
under government coordination. 

Agriculture, coal and petroleum will 
make the raw materials and the rubber 
industry will put them together (75% 
butadiene with 25% styrene) to make 
the Buna rubber. 

$81,900,000 worth of grain will fur- 
210,000 the 


needed butadiene and a portion of the 


nish alcohol for tons of 
raw material for styrene. 

$9,900,000 worth of benzol from coal 
will make most of the styrene needed 
plus a little butadiene. 

$22,300,000 worth of petroleum re- 
finery gases will make 410,000 tons of 
butadiene and also furnish raw material 
for some of the styrene. 

Firestone and Goodyear each have a 
these 


plant completed for “merging” 


raw materials into finished Buna. Good- 
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7 


rich and U.S. both have plants nearing 
the 


built as quickly as possible 


completion for same purpose and 
more A il] he 
by all 


But the toughest job is production of 


tour 


the raw materials . Styrene, a vellow- 


ish oily liquid, and particularly butadiene 
which cannot be seen even though you 


} 


have a roomful of it (it’s a colorless 


as ) 

Both have been successfully extracted 
from either alcohol or petroleum by 
different processes but in all cases a lot 
of plant and equipment is needed to do 
the job. And in answer to the contro- 
versial question as to which process re- 
more or less critical construction 
Arthur Newhall, WPB rubber 
that 


alcohol-butadiene and a petroleum-buta- 


quire 
materials, 
states “an 


coordinator, today 


diene plant (are) on a parity” in this 
The alcohol 


be made from wheat or corn or potatoes, 


respect for butadiene can 
molasses or even from petroleum. Stand- 
ard Oil even had an “alky” 


it turned over to the government 


process 
which 
ago to use 


ome time royalty free 


for the duration . the same arrange- 
ment it made with the rubber and other 
oil companies for use of its oil rubber 

patents 
lo speed the production of synthetic 
rubber, the War Production Board has 
announced a program for converting 
90°, of U.S. whiskey plant capacity into 
production of alcohol for butadiene as 
end of 1942. All told, 200,000,000 


gallons of alcohol will be allocated for 


ot the 


the purpose of making the projected 
alky rubber 

But in making butadiene from petro- 
first 


\ new process for obtaining 


leum it is necessary to have 


butvlene 


it was discovered by Standard Oil 
scientists only last May and is now being 
applied to the more than thirty 100 
octane aviation gasoline plants now 


under construction throughout the coun- 
try. This most welcome discovery makes 
it truly possible for the refiners to “have 


their cake and eat it too,” for it increases 


the potential butylene production two 
and one half to three times without sac- 
rificing either the quantity or quality of 
the aviation gasoline yielded. 

The first commercial plant to use this 
full 


scale operations and the other companies 


new method has already started 
will be using the process too, as quickly 
as possible. 

It’s really amazing to think that all of 
the foregoing will be a full reality within 
a year ... that American industry will 
then be turning out synthetic rubber 
from oil, coal and alcohol at a much 
faster rate than natural rubber was ever 
imported from far away lands. 

3ut America’s wizards of chemistry 
haven't yet stopped pulling rubber mira- 
cles out of the Aladdin’s Lamp of scien- 


tific achievement. New formulas and 
processes are being advanced almost 


daily. Some will be good, some will be 
better some will be worthless. 


The latest off the griddle is a make- 


shift Butyl-like rubber called Flexon 
and a “quick butadiene” for making 
Buna almost overnight. 


Indications are that most of the na- 
tion’s oil refiners will make one or both 
of these materials in existing, patched- 
up facilities. During the next six months 
Standard alone will make 15,000 to 30,- 
000 tons of the “quick butadiene” and 
the petroleum industry will have plant 
capacity for 200,000 tons ready by Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

Hats off to the resourcefulness of oil’s 
technology and science which is rapidly 
breaking bottleneck in the 
United Nations war effort. 

Synthetic rubber IS being made today 


another 


and the amount of production is steadily 
going up. But so too are military de- 
mands and essential civilian needs. Thus 
there is little likelihood that motorists 
will get synthetic rubber tires before 
1944 at the earliest. But we can be cer- 
tain that the huge rubber needs of the 
Armies, the Navies and the Air Corps 
of America and her Allies will be ade- 
quately met. 


eee 
Kiwanians. Meet Bill Smith 


(From page 13) 


tact virtually every farmer in the United 
States. It meant asking each of them 
what he could do to help meet the goals. 
In the space of two months, practically 
every farmer in the land, with the assist- 
ance of county and community Triple-A 
committeemen, drew up his own individ- 


ual 1942 farm plan for winning the 


war. 
The size of this undertaking is almost 


bevond comprehension. The six million 
farm plants in the United States are 
more than twice as many as all the other 
business establishments in the country— 
factories, country 
stores, city retail shops. To get six 
million farmers co-operating in war pro- 
duction is by far the biggest job of sub- 


mines, oil stations, 


contracting of the entire war. But it has 
been done—and the United States is the 
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only nation that has gone into this war 
with plenty of food ammunition. 

The goals meant that Bill Smith had 
to put in new crops, get new equipment, 
spend more on feed and fertilizer. It 
meant harder work, longer hours, more 
detailed planning than last year. It 
meant getting the most out of every 
acre and every animal. 

Farmer Smith cannot afford to plow 
up front yards and pastures as he did in 
1917-18. He has to adjust his produc- 
tion to produce the right amounts of the 
right things. He must curtail 
production—in view of a two-year supply 


wheat 


on hand—for the same reasons that we 
stopped auto and electrical gadget out- 
put—to save labor, machinery, and ma- 
terials for vital, win-the-war products. 
That’s the place of the production goals. 
And he has to get the most out of his 
resources now and in the future. He’s 
doing that by. conservation. 
Conservation means more than saving 
soil resources for a rainy day. It means 
getting the largest output from every 
unit. 
And conservation 
Cows fed on good grade alfalfa, for 
example, give milk containing five times 


is a proven success. 


as much Vitamin A as cows fed on poor 
grade timothy. It has been estimated 
that if contouring were extended to one- 
third the corn acreage in the Corn Belt, 
production would jump 100 million bush- 
els. 

The overall picture is good and we 
have every reason to feel that our six 
million Farmer Smiths can and will 
reach their goals. 

And in reaching them we will hit the 
Axis a terrific body blow. For while we 
gain in food strength, the Axis steadily 
loses. 

So, the flag is on the plow. The man 
at the controls of the tractor is doing a 
war job just like the man in the tank or 
the plane. He is seeing to it that first 
we shall eat, and, having eaten, we will 
then be able to hit the Axis with full 
strength and ample equipment. 
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A College Program For Industry 


uated after four or more years of mental 
activity in the abstract atmosphere of 
college,” declared Eureka’s president, 
Dr. Burrus Dickinson, in explaining the 
program. “Then suddenly he perceives 
and encounters a strange and puzzling 
world of stern realities, quite the reverse 
of the world of theory in which he has 
lived. 

“Our codperative student, by virtue of 
the alternation of work periods and study 
periods of nine weeks each, never loses 
his personal touch with and interest in 
the practicalities of the business world. 
He thus escapes becoming cloistered by 
breathing for too long a period the aca- 
demic atmosphere of the abstract class- 
room. The student has a good appetite 
and digestion for work and a good appe- 
tite and digestion for study. Theory and 
practice support and explain each other. 

“Under our program, no new jobs need 
be created by the employer. From the 
young men now employed and on the 
payroll, the employer and the college 
cooperate in the joint selection of suit- 
able candidates to take these new educa- 
tional courses designed to benefit and 
stabilize industry. The Eureka program 
does not involve duplication or interfer- 
ence with any current training or educa- 
tional activity in the plant.” 

Applicants for the Industrial Codrdi- 
nation program are selected by the indus- 
tries employing the students. The col- 
lege codperates in testing them thorough- 
ly, the chief aim being to select students 
who will fit into the industrial picture, 
who will not be too proud to go into fac- 
tory production, who will be satisfied to 
remain in “work clothes,” who have per- 
sonalities which can develop them into 
leaders of men—for they must be able to 
handle men as well as machines—and 
who have above “average” native ability. 

Obviously, this program is dedicated 
to a new but justified concept of fore- 
manship. For years past, the typical new 
supervisor has been selected by a fore- 
man from: among his own workers or 
assistants. Personal friendship, bias, 
favoritism (as well as failure to recog- 
nize essentials) have evidently figured 
extensively in the selection, rather than 
those personal traits, qualities and capa- 
bilities required for the necessary foun- 
dation for supervision that will be effec- 
tive in getting out production through 
leadership in creating and maintaining 
harmonious employer-employee _ rela- 
tions. 

In other words, Eureka is attempting 


(From page 26) 

to devise bases of judgment which will 
provide a yardstick by which to select 
workers who, when developed, will make 
successful foremen and factory superin- 
tendents, and who, later on, will be in 
line to advance into positions in top 
management, where the main problems 
of industry today are no longer technical, 
but are identified with human relation- 
ships, with employees, suppliers, dis- 
tributors, consumers, stockholders and 
the public. 

The curriculum which Eureka is offer- 
ing for this purpose under its new plan 
was selected after careful consideration. 
While it includes many of the subjects 
offered in the traditional college pro- 
gram, such as economics in its various 
departments, sociology, history, psychol- 
ogy, biology and English, it also em- 
braces specialized applications and train- 
ing. In the latter category are to be 
found “Psychology Applied to Business, 
Professions and Community Problems” ; 
“Marketing and Consumption”; ‘Prob- 
lems of Contemporary Society”; “Social 
Security and Economic Reform.” In 
addition, seminars are planned on the 
subject of “Industrial Supervision” and 
allied topics. 

As a further part of its industrial pro- 
gram, Eureka is providing a course of 
training for men already in industry, 
men who cannot leave their jobs. This 
work is done on an extension basis at 
the industry or at a central location con- 
venient to several factories. The men 
voluntarily devote one evening a week to 
the study of their problems under the 
guidance of Eureka’s Industrial Co6drdi- 
nator, who has himself been a foreman 
and an industrial engineer, and is there- 
fore able to show the men in his class 
both sides of the industrial picture. 

These Extension Classes in Leader- 
ship have been so well received in Chi- 
cago that they have been attended (in 
addition to foremen) by department 
managers, production managers, employ- 
ment managers, managers, 
methods engineers, safety engineers, in- 
spectors and superintendents, ranging 
from 30 to 55 years of age. 

The entire curriculum and methods of 
teaching at Eureka College are designed 
to prepare the student to make the step 
from campus to business easily and with- 
out the long period of adjustment which 
many college graduates have found so 
bewildering. They are educated at 
Eureka to face a changed economy in a 
rapidly-changing world. 


personnel 


Running parallel to Eureka’s Indus- 
trial Coordination program in helping to 
bridge the gap from college to work, are 
its practice teaching and practice jour- 
nalism courses. For example, after the 
students have had the course in educa- 
tional psychology and methods, they do 
full-time practice teaching for a nine- 
week term in the Eureka public schools, 
a tremendous improvement over the old 
hour-a-day practice—teaching routine. 

Thus the school—the employer in this 
case—goes to some trouble to instruct 
the student as he learns by practice. The 
college pays the school for allowing the 
students to practice what they have 
learned in the classroom. 

Similarly, students in journalism, after 
receiving the theory in the classroom, 
for nine the Eureka 
Journal putting their theories into prac- 


work weeks on 
tice. 

Another definite departure from ster- 
eotvped methods of teaching is Eureka’s 
Single-Subject plan, under which the 
student pursues one subject at a time, for 
a period of nine weeks of concentrated 
study. During the college year four such 
subjects are completed, each the equiva- 
lent of a vear’s work in standardized 
colleges. The Single-Subject system en- 
ables the student to cover at least as 
much subject matter as in the ordinary 
year’s work, and at the same time per- 
mits him to concentrate on the subject 
at hand and eliminates the “cram ses- 
sion” at the end of the year when it was 
formerly necessary for him to prepare 
for five or six examinations in a final 
effort to complete his course. 

It is common experience that students 
who have just left high school, and its de- 
tailed daily study schedule, find serious 
difficulty in deciding how to assign their 
study hours in college. In fact, inability 
to solve this problem is said to be one of 
the major causes of failure of college 
Under the Single-Subject 
study plan, the transition 
school to Eureka College is made easily 
and naturally. As students have only 
one subject of study, their daily objective 
is unmistakable at Eureka. 

When they graduate and face the 
realities of earning a living, young men 


students. 
from high 


and women who have studied at Eureka 

are able to make the transition from col- 

lege to business readily, and to adjust 

themselves to work effectively. Through 

the self-discipline of the Single-Subject 

study plan, they have learned to center 
(Turn to page 42) 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 





New hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


on 
Lake Michigan 














Hot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfie, Mgr. 
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Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian aciéc Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 


fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 





Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—lieadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 


spot in Canada’s evergreen play ground with year- 


Ffieces Hoven 
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THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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A College Program for Industry 
(From page 39) 


all of their daily effort upon one task. 

Eureka College is probably unique, 
too, in having a graduation requirement 
of participation in some form of extra- 
curricular activity, as part of a per- 
onality-leadership building-activity pro- 
gram which aims to help the student 
make 


which 


contacts outside of the classroom 


will give expression to latent 
Ol leadership which he often 


himself 


qualitie 


not realize he has. 


does 

Coupled with the cooperative plan, 
lcureka uses the “conference method” of 
tudy, which can be likened to a direc- 


tors’ meeting, with the instructor func- 


tioning as chairman of the board and a 


comparatively small group of students 


itting informally around a table dis- 
cussing the subject being studied. 

In conformance with the practical na- 
ture of the educational goal it has set, 
Eureka has emphasized economy in tui- 
tion and costs 

\ campus work plan at Eureka makes 
it possible for every student, with the 
exception of those on the cooperative 
The 


chance to earn $100 a year is available 


plan, to earn part of his expenses. 


to all students who desire it and who 


demonstrate their ability to work faith- 


fully and efficiently. 
A list of 
special grants based on past performance 


honor scholarships and 
in high school and college and indica- 
tions of leadership ability help still fur- 
ther to smooth the financial path for the 
student with scholastic ambitions but a 
limited budget. 

Frequent individual conferences be- 
tween student and instructor are an im- 
portant part of the course, thus encour- 
aging students to study independently 
and creatively. 

Eureka College grants the degrees of 
Arts 


It is accredited by the Uni- 


Bachelor of and Jachelor of 
Science. 
versity of Illinois and by the Illinois 
State Examining Board. Its graduates 
are admitted to the universities for grad- 
uate and professional study, in which 
they have been distinctly successful. 

It is a proud tradition of Eureka that 
the first 


learning in Illinois and the third in the 


it was institution of higher 
nation to admit men and women students 
on equal terms. 

Today, after more than ninety years 
of service to society, Eureka is pioneer- 
ing again—this time in the interest of a 
more closely-united America. 


Hawaiians Like Us 


(From page 17) 


over a century when they were 


ago 
contacted by the honest, kindly, God- 
fearing New Englanders. This is prob- 
one of the few times in_ history 
the first 


tion” did not bring woe to the guileless 


ably 
when emissaries of “civiliza- 
natives of a newly discovered land. The 


missionaries surely planted and nour- 
ished the continued respect and friend- 
ship of Hawaiians tor Uncle Sam that 
eventually consummated in their request 
for annexation. Hawaiians like us! 


The 


Watlans is decreasing, 


Ha- 


while the number 


number of pure-blooded 


of part-Hawatians has jumped trom 
18,000 to 44,000 in the past twenty 
vears. The opportunity for employment 
on the sugar cane plantations was the 
chief cause for the immigration of a 
great many of the Japs, Koreans, Por- 


tuguese and Filipinos included in the 


Chinese influx 


‘00k 


although a 
ifter the ( 


population 


started soon discovery 


in 1778 


lian pineapple crop consti- 


tutes eighty per cent of the world sup- 
ply and people were pineapple-minded 
to the tune of more than fifty million 
dollars in the year 1939—the latest fig- 
ures we had available. Giant factories, 
equipped with the finest food machinery 
in the world, and immaculate processing 
and packing rooms, annually produce as 
high as thirteen million cases. Pine- 
apple now ranks as America’s second 
most important canned fruit. It seems 
we just naturally like pineapple. It is 
interesting to note that only about half 
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of each fruit is canned. From the re- 
mainder are obtained such by-products 
citric acid, calcium 


citrate, alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. 


as sirup, bran, 
Pineapple juice, once considered a mere 
the 
In- 


by-product, is now challenging 


canned fruit in volume of sales. 


telligent leadership by canning com- 


pany executives, invention of efficient 
processing machinery, endless research 
in field and laboratory, and co-operative 
merchandising have built the tremen- 
dously successful pineapple industry. 

[If your Kitchen Superintendent had 
any trouble procuring all the canned 
pineapple she desired during the past 
several months, here are two reasons: 
First, because of large quantities bought 
by Uncle Sam and, second, because of 
the participation of pineapple plantation 
employes and cannery equipment such 
as trucks, tractors, machine shops, etc., 
in defense projects. This situation has 
been remedied, and it is expected that 
shipping space from the Islands will be 
adequate to handle the new pack. 

Surf board and outrigger canoe rid- 
ing furnish exciting recreation. Owing 
to the peculiar formation of the beach at 
Waikiki, long rollers come in from a 
mile out to sea, permitting boards to 
be ridden in at forty miles per hour. 

The United States army was estab- 
lished in the islands only four days after 
the formal annexation of the Kingdom 
of Hawaii. Schofield Barracks is the 
United States’ largest permanent army 
post. In 1894, four years before its an- 
nexation, Congress, in anticipation, 
made its first appropriation, $100,000, 
for the development of Pearl Harbor. 
then more than 
$100,000,000 has been spent to make it 


our greatest naval base. 


Since considerably 


In November, 1940, the electorate of 
Hawaii voted in a special plebiscite on 
the question: “Do you favor statehood 
* The official results were: 


46,174; 


This plebiscite culminated 


for Hawaii?’ 
For statehood, against state- 
hood, 22,428. 
a movement for the “promotion” of Ha- 
wali from a territory to a state in the 
Union. No doubt some day Hawaii will 
occasion the addition of a forty-ninth 
the field of 


grand old flag. 


star to blue in a certain 
Perhaps Alaska _ will 
eventually make it an even fifty. 

Small the little 


heathen highwaymen of Nippon covet 


wonder avaricious 
avidly these two rich territories. Small 
wonder we intend nothing of the kind 
to take place—Mr. Hirohito in disap- 
pointment committing harum-scarum, 
hocus-pocus, or whatever they call it, 
nevertheless and notwithstanding ! 
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SERRE REE A So 


HE QUES 


TION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 





to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Is it possible to secure in any form, 
copies of Roe Fulkerson’s articles which 
have appeared in The Kiwanis Magazine 
during recent years? (Secretary) 


A. Yours is a timely question. In 


view of demands for a volume of 
Roe’s articles the International Board 
recently requested him to make a 
comprehensive selection of his edi- 
torials and same will be published in 


the near future. 
BS 


Q. What standard is used by Kiwanis 
International in giving credit to clubs 
for the activities reported on their quar- 
terly activity reports? (President) 


A. In order for a club to be given 
credit an activity must meet the fol- 
lowing standards: 

—It must be planned and completed 
by the reporting Kiwanis club. 

—It the 
benefit of the community or for an 


must be undertaken for 


individual or group of individuals 
not connected with Kiwanis. 

—It must be directly related to the 
Objects and Objectives of Kiwanis 


International. 





you 774 we 








MKITARY 
meaner 
SHiD 


Q. What is Military Service member- 
ship? (Secretary) 


A. Military membership is provided 
for any Kiwanian entering the armed 
forces and who wears the uniform and 
location or duties, 
cannot continue for the duration as 


who, because of 
an active member. Do not confuse this 
privilege with that of a member who 
may be sent by his firm to work at a 
defense 


munitions plant or similar 


activity. 


Q. Our club voted to omit the next 
meeting to permit members to attend 
various conflicting functions sponsored 
by the Church. I maintain this will count 
against our attendance record. Please ad- 
vise. (Secretary) 





A. You are entirely correct. Make- 
up attendance must be at a Kiwanis 
meeting or recognized function of 
Kiwanis. In lieu of regular meeting 
omitted you should arrange for a 
table the 


regular time and meeting place. For 


round meeting at club’s 
the “duration” members can make up 
lost attendance within one month, or 
by attending a meeting of the Board 
of Directors or a meeting of one of the 
standing committees. 


Te \ (— SA Crab EMG, 
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Q. The selection of District committees 
is important, but this has been somewhat 
of a problem in my district. In the hope 
of assisting the Governor-elect, I would 
appreciate your comments concerning this 
matter. How should committee personnel 
be selected? (Governor) 


A. The selection of committee per- 
sonnel should be based primarily on 
interest and ability as well as general 
fitness for the work. Before announc- 
ing the members, each man should be 
asked to serve, and agree to work on 
the job. District Committee member- 
ship is a definite assignment of re- 
sponsibility and a challenge to serve, 
not merely an honor. 


Q. Our delegate at the Cleveland Con- 
vention purchased the volume entitled 
“We Build”—The Story of Kiwanis, and 
I wonder if copies are still available. 
(Director) 


A. Yes, copies, while they last, can 


be secured from the General Office 


at $1.00. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1942 


Approved by 
International Board 


of Trustees 


f 
A 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 


(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


October |-7 (tentative) 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-1/1 


NAVY DAY 
(For United States) 
October 27 


NAVY WEEK IN CANADA 


(For Canada) 
November 22-29 

















September is Back-to-School month for the hundreds 
of thousands of youngsters in the United States and 
Canada and it seems quite appropriate that this 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine should present a 
typical September school scene as a cover design. 
After all the right to free schools, unhampered by 
military or other control is one of the great things 
the English-speaking nations are fighting for, or 
rather fighting to retain. The picture shown could 
be any place in Kiwanis America. 











Will We Win on the Home Front ? 


(From page 34) 


mize confusion and waste effort. 
B. Education 
1. Equalizing educational opportunity. 
programs in 
for literate 


2. Strengthening school 
subjects necessary 


for example elementary 


basi 
citizenship 
mathematics, geography, basic phys- 
ical science. 

3. Broadening citizenship training and 
education in international affairs 
within schools and colleges. 

+. Expanding adult education programs 
which contribute to effective citizen- 
ship. 

C, Planning 
1. Planning for post-war improvements 
in public facilities, housing, etc. 

2. Supporting programs which help es- 
tablish a just and stable world gov- 
ernment. 

3. Studying adjustments to be made 
economically, socially, politically and 
spiritually in our relationships with 
other people. 


Unified Action Lacking 


Listing needed activities is a pre- 
liminary step —it serves a purpose only 
as the list becomes the basis of a work- 
able program. The all-important thing, 
especially in wartime, is hard hitting, 
unified action. 

In my community, a town of less than 
15,000, there are three service clubs and 
scores of other agencies which contribute 
to human welfare. There are no par- 
ticular conflicts among these groups but 


they are not systematically working to- 
gether. 
Since Pearl Harbor we have had a 


Council. Red Cross 
Efficient leaders 


Civilian Defense 
work is well developed. 
have established an emergency medical 
as a protection .against 
Still we are not unified 


service plan 
catastrophies. 
in a way which will guarantee winning 
the war on the home front. We have no 
plan for securing mutual understanding 
among leaders of all the primary com- 
We 


have no guiding council representing all 


munity war activities listed above. 


agencies to help enlist for each program 
the best qualified workers and avoid 
needless We have no 
“block coéperators” plan by which we 


duplications. 


can systematically cover the community 
on war work assignments. Our civilian 
defense council is inclined to gradually 
narrow down its scope of activities. 
There is no way we can regularly check 
upon all types of wartime jobs and know 
how we are succeeding in our total war 
effort. 

Community councils proved valuable 
in World War I and many communities 


found them helpful in peacetime work. 


They provide “codrdinating gears” 
which distribute, equalize and promote 
and otherwise effectively utilize the 
leadership power of the community. 
Today we are in an all-out war. We 
are fighting to maintain human freedoms 
and democratic institutions. Energies 
and resources are involved to a much 
greater extent than in 1917 or 1918 


and leaders of civilian mobilization work 
are agreed that we need to install ‘“‘co- 
ordinating gears”’ of community councils 
into the mechanism of war work. 

But community councils are not easy 
to establish and keep functioning. They 
have inherent weaknesses. A few years 
ago the mayor of my community made 
two or three moves to get one set up 
without much encouragement. His ex- 
perience and the 
which at best have been only slightly 


records of several 
effective, show that whoever moves out 
on the proposition may well recognize 
three limiting factors. 

1. Everybody’s business may be no- 
body’s business. Without a continuing 
tieup 
agency fine ideals too often fade out. 


with an effective promotional 


For example, community — federated 
churches have lacked the continuing 
drive supplied by denominational organ- 
izations. 

2. While community councils must 
have specific reasons for existing, many 
are formed for a particular purpose such 
as developing a community recreation 
community 
It is 
next to impossible for these to serve 


program, maintaining a 


chest or promoting public health. 


beyond the bounds of their original spe- 
cial endeavors. Civilian protection coun- 
cils by Civilian Defense have similar 
shortcomings. 

3. Too little study has been made of 
the successful community councils. Na- 
tional agencies are only beginning to 
supply guides for work of this type. 
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How to Start 


Democratic organization 
not proceed far according to blueprints. 
Only in dictator-ruled countries can 
leaders lay down inclusive organization 
programs and be certain of their effec- 


Community councils above al 


efforts do 


tiveness. 
are cooperative, locally directed agencies 
which deal with recognized community 
needs. 

The important thing is that somebody 
shall start and that general guides be 
kept in mind. Experienced workers in 
the organization field are advising those 
in my community who want to develop 
a broader and better correlated program 
of war work on the home front to think 
of four steps. 


1. Have a meeting of interested 
leaders to explore the situation. Per- 
haps there is an existing agency which 
can carry the responsibilities for a co- 
ordinated community program. If so 
it should be encouraged to take the 
lead. In such a meeting attention can 
also be given to types of councils that 
are functioning in other communities 
and to action already taken locally by 
war work agencies. 

2. Next, representatives of local or- 
ganizations and institutions need to be 
brought together. 
a “must” program each representative 
should be invited to report ways that his 
agency is or can contribute to this com- 


Since war work is 


mon cause. Community council pro- 
posals may most logically be presented 
as the need for continued codperative 
planning shows up in this discussion. 
If it is agreed that there is practical 
need for such a “codrdinating gear,” a 
steering committee should be established 
and plans made for contacting all agen- 
cies for a permanent organization meet- 
ing. 

3. When a community council is es- 
tablished each member has a dual re- 
sponsibility. He must keep whatever 
constituency he represents informed. He 
must agree to serve in the interest of the 
The larger 
councils will elect a central executive 
committee. During wartime a community 
council must work closely with civil 
authorities, 


community as a_ whole. 


4. Community councils should avoid 
doing things that can be handled by 
special interest agencies. Their function 
is one of promoting and correlating. 
Their safest guide is in the John R. 
Mott, Y.M.C.A. organization principle. 
“He who multiplies the workers is more 
valuable than he who does the work.” 
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Bringing Back the Topsoil 


(From page 20) 


schools. It is not illiteracy or laziness 
that bring the meager crops, it’s the lack 
of topsoil and the strange attraction 
that keeps men on worthless land or 
flood-threatened low country until they 
are actually physically forced to aban- 
don it. 

Down in Southern Indiana, way down 
on the Ohio River 
Lincoln and Lincoln’s father lived and 
worked, where Lafayette visited and was 
shipwrecked, down in historic Southern 
a place named Tell 


in the country where 


Indiana, there is 
City—settled 
and still inhabited 
woodworkers and their children 
children’s children. Clean and _ thrifty 
and right up to the minute, Tell City 
being that sort of a city has a Kiwanis 
club. And what a club! 

In that club is Louis Zoercher. The 
Number 3 method of doing something 
about absence of topsoil was the only 
one that appealed to him. He is and 
has been chairman of the Conservation 
Committee of the Indiana District of 
Kiwanis International. He also is one 
of five Zoerchers, members of the same 
family, in the Tell City club. Louis 
and three others were charter members. 

And remember we said Tell City was 
settled by Swiss woodworkers and 
still a woodworking city. Chairs by the 
thousands come out of Tell City daily. 
Chairs of all sorts and sizes and prices. 
Tell City is naturally very much inter- 
ested in timber and lumber. 

In order to start something in the way 
of handling the matter of the loss of top- 
soil the club appointed a non-political 
committee to see what could be done. 
of Louis 


by Swiss woodworkers 


mostly by Swiss 


and 


is 


The committee consisted 
Zoercher, 
not a penny of stock in any woodwork- 
a Roman Catholic priest 
From now on 


tell the 


ing 
and a Protestant minister. 
let Kiwanian Louis Zoercher 
story: 

“Southern Indiana when it was taken 
over by the white man was a_ huge 
forest, full of wild life and timber. At 
that time timber did not have any great 
value but the farm products did have. A 
liberal wielding of the ax was the result. 
The cleared land with all of its rich top 
soil was very productive, but many of 
the steep slopes soon lost their value as 
a farm land because the heavy rains took 
away the top soil and with a year or two 
of non-use erosion set in and destroyed 
hundreds of acres of 


concern, 


hundreds upon 


a funeral director and with | 


land. The deterioration of our land 


continued without interruption. 

“Up until the first World War due to 
our satisfied condition with a simple life 
and lack of vision the situation had not 
become alarming. During the war due 
farms became valuable— 
With the end 
price level 
of 
unable 


to high prices, 
oftentimes too valuable. 
of the war came the former 
on farm products—and many our 
farm friends 
to make a proper financial showing. Our 


found themselves 


woodworking industries began to have 
trouble locating raw material. Our fac- 
tories previously bought the logs and in 
large rafts brought them down the Ohio 
River to their plants. The first 
came out of forests into smaller streams, 
then into the Ohio. 
plant had its own sawmill. 


logs 


Practically every 
Only the 
choicest timber was used. 

“Today at least sixty percent of the 
timber used by our local plants comes 
from hundreds of miles away. Of course, 
this adds greatly to the production costs 
in our factories. 
vation Department found itself unable 
to cope with the situation. For 
this department attempted to interest the 
owners of this unprofitable farming land 
to set out forests and by so doing get the 
tax exempt. It was 
evident that 


The Indiana Conser- 


years 


land _ practically 
after facts 
many of the far-sighted citizens became 


these became 


concerned for our future and a planning 


board selected Southern Indiana as a 





proper place for a federal forest. South- | 


ern Indiana is not too far south for 
and not too far north 
Hardwoods grow 


northern timber 
for southern timber. 
as fast here as soft woods grow in our 
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SAFER SMOKING 


and More Pleasure, too 


Here is a cigar 
with the bulk of 
the nicotine removed! 


Mtnicat science has proved 
that it is the nicotine in 
tobacco which has an injuri- 
ous effect upon the smoker. 
But science has also proved 
that the nicotine content of 
any tobacco determines 
merely its strength, not its 
quality, flavor or aroma. 

In DENICTORS the nicotine 
content has been reduced to 
less than 1%, yet all the full- 
bodied, original flavor of the 
fine Havana tobacco is re- 
tained .. . all the fragrance, 
aroma and smoking satisfac- 
tion, plus smoothness and 
mildness which you have 
never experienced in even the 
finest imported cigars. - 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mail us $1.35 for a trial box 
of 10 DENICTOR Cigars, or 
$6.50 for a box of 50. Smoke 
as many as you like, and if 
you are not delighted with 
them you may return therest, 
and your entire remittance 
will be refunded. 

Also DENICTOR Cigarettes— 
$1.10 for 4 packages (80 ciga- 
rettes) and DENICTOR Pipe 
Tobacco—$1.50 for 8-oz. tin. 
Send for them on the same’ 
liberal basis. 

GUARDIAN TOBACCO CO., inc. 
Department K-1 
| 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 









































KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 


Price, $2.50 
Club name imprinted, 25c extra. Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Remember every 
purchase you make 
is guaranteed for 
quality and safe 
prepaid delivery. 






ome | 
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Heart of Fully Aged Swiss Cheese 











The Swiss Cheese Shop, WISCONSIN | 


Selected for fine flavor 
and texture. Made in fa- 
mous Green County, the | 
“Little Switzerland of | 
America.” You'll be de- | 
lighted with the superb 
quality of this fine 
cheese. 


sd 
Postpaid 


Net Weight. Approx. 5 
Ibs. 


REMIT WITH ORDER 


MONROE, 
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wrthern forests. The forest comprises 


781,462 acres 
(All of this did 


her modestly leaves out 


not just happen. 


Kiwanian Zoer« 
mention of days and weeks of intensive 
his part, activity in Indiana 


- Feditor. ) 


activity on 
ind in Washington.- 


‘There are some complications. The 


National Forest Reservation Commis- 
on made a ruling that no more pur- 
chase money should be used in units 
here a federal ownership was less than 
twenty percent. They need that rule 
t aside. It hampers and restricts the 


relorestation projects. There is of 


course a statewide economic disadvan- 


tage in denuded lands, the state does not 


get revenue from non-productive and 


orthle and has to take from 


ACTCS 


eneral funds monies to use for state 


activities in the worthless sections.” 


Complications or no complications, 


they are working hard down in the Tell 


City, Indiana, Kiwanis club and they 


have the wholehearted and enthusiastic 


upport of the Indiana District. They 


really do work on conservation in Indi- 
ana, witness the magnificent state parks 

also witness the great number of 
license plates from out of the state at 


these parks—on cars from residents who 


wish their state did the state park work 
that Indiana does. 

Little pine trees are planted and they 
are temporary. There must be these 
quick growing trees to prepare the de- 
nuded and eroded land for the hardwood 
and better-than-slash-pine timber. The 
good timber sows itself, the jackpine is 
planted. It brings the topsoil back. 

Really the story of land and timber 
conservation as practiced by Kiwanis in 
Indiana is told in the following recom- 
mendations made by the Conservation 
Committee to all clubs: 

“Encourage all forestry projects, par- 
ticularly endorse the growth of the Indi- 
ana National Forest that is being cre- 
This 


when completed will help the entire state 


ated in Southern Indiana. forest 
greatly from an economic standpoint and 
will add much to the wealth of the entire 
country. After all, wood is merely a 
product of the earth and since wood is 
becoming so scarce we should see that 
plantations are made before it is too late. 
We cannot turn over to our children a 
barren land. Proper reforestation will 
raise the water level very materially in 
the state.” 

They have their coats off and their 
shirt sleeves rolled way up down in the 
Kiwanis Club of Tell City. 


ee e@ 
Summer Board Meetings 


(From page 35) 


Percy R. Monson and George A. Seyfer. 
\bsent: Fred G. McAlister, President. 

It was announced that President Mc- 
\lister was recuperating from an attack 
of pneumonia but was progressing nicely. 
In his absence, Vice President Frederick 


M. Barnes acted as chairman of the 
board 

Recommendations contained in the 
President's message which were ap- 


proved follow 
Chat 
and the Committee on Vocational Guid- 


the Committee on Agriculture 
ance be instructed to approach the De 
partments of Agriculture in Washington 
and Ottawa and the Vocational Guidance 
United States Office of 


Education with a view to exploring the 


Bureau of the 


possibilities of aligning our work in 
these fields with the government pro- 
gram. 

Phat church attendance by Kiwanians 
present at the convention city on the 


opening day of the International Conven- 
tion be encouraged. 

That consideration be given to modify- 
ing the functioning of standing district 


committees. 





That the International Committee on 
Citizenship be requested to undertake 
the promotion of the writing of personal 
letters by Kiwanians and others to men 
in the services as a means of building 
morale. 

Recommendations in the Report of the 
Secretary which were approved follow: 

That the Denver club be instructed to 
hold in abeyance all 
plans the 1943 
after discussion at the council meeting 
this fall. 


promotion and 


for convention until 
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That certain mechanical filing equip- 
ment be purchased for the Records De- 
partment. 

Approval was given the printing of 
Objectives posters. 

The board approved entering into a 
contract with the Webb-Linn Company 
for the printing of The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine for a period beginning with the 
January, 1943 issue. 

The board approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Magazine Committee that two 
thousand copies of books containing Roe 
Fulkerson’s selected Personal Page 
articles be printed and sold to the mem- 
bership. 

The board approved an appropriation 
of $250.00 to the Public Relations Com- 
mittee for the carrying on of a program 
of service to clubs by the Public Rela- 
tions Department. 

Official Cleveland statistics as revised 
to date were announced as: Men—3,294; 
Women—2,032; Total—5,326 with 398 
junior guests. 

Referring to Cleveland Convention 
criticisms and suggestions, it was voted 
that facilities for providing a “Meetin’ 
House” be included among requirements 
of host convention cities. 

The report of the Committee on Serv- 
ice was adopted in its recognition of the 
evidence of the development of solidarity 
the 
hemisphere and the statement that the 


between all countries of western 
committe looked with favor on immediate 
studies being made for further extension 
in the western hemisphere, not only 
from the standpoint of hemispheric soli- 
darity but also that Kiwanis might be of 
greater service in the development of 
post-war affairs. 

It was recommended and approved 
that the same administrative theme be 
continued for the coming year—‘‘Vic- 
3v United Effort—By Individual 


Service.” 


tory! 


It was recommended and approved that 
all consideration and surveys of conven- 
tion cities for 1944 be postponed at least 
until the November meeting of the board. 

Announcement was made that the In- 
ternational Council session opens Thurs- 
day, November 5, at noon, and will con- 
tinue through Saturday noon. It is to be 
held at the Medinah Club. 

Those to be present are officers, trus- 
tees, past presidents, governors, and by 
invitation International committee chair- 
District secretaries will be invited 
at- 


men. 
to attend, their districts defraying 
tendance expenses. 

Henry C. Heinz was reelected to fill 
the vacancy on the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis Foundation, Inc. 
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It was recommended and approved 
that a poster be developed in color, fea- 
turing the objectives, which could be 
hung in the club meeting rooms. 

It is recommended to U. S. clubs that 
recognition be given to U. S. Navy Day 
in their programs during the week of 
October 27, and that similar recognition 
be given by Canadian clubs to Canadian 
Navy Day during the appropriate week 
in November. 

The next Executive Committee meet- 
ing will be held September 19. 

The next board meeting is to be held 


November 4. 

Resolution was adopted expressing ap- 
preciation to the retiring chairman of 
the Magazine Committee, E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., for his work in improving the 
physical appearance and editorial con- 
tent of The Kiwanis Magazine and 
formulating the new policies of board 
supervision and control. 

A telegram was sent to Past President 
Mark Smith, thanking him for his great 
service rendered to Kiwanis and express- 
ing the feeling of the board that his 
absence was regretted. 


Business After the War 
(From page 10) 


to discuss and to make plans for a post- 
war world, and a getting on with our 
peaceful pursuits, unless we first of all 
grit our teeth in firm resolve that the 
people who have twice in our own life- 
time plunged the world into unparalleled 
suffering and bloodshed, not by accident 
but by design, are prevented from any 
further repetition. The design: the im- 
position of their will, by force, on all 
other peoples. The method: a concen- 
tration, during peace years, of every 
ounce of effort, thinking, planning, spy- 
ing, upon getting ready to spring a sur- 
prise attack upon their neighbors, and a 
consummation of their plans before the 
attacked peoples can marshal their 
forces. 

A vast body of such well-intentioned 
citizens was turned to German account 
in this country, in Great Britain and the 
United States in propagating the idea 
that Germany was underprivileged in 
the matter of living space, natural re- 
sources and colonies. The Germans 
spread the idea, and it was caught up 
and disseminated by people who had not 
the slightest knowledge of the facts. 
They accepted the idea that there was 
injustice; they were against injustice, so 
they said something should be done about 
it. 

It is a pity that more of these well- 
intentioned people had not had the op- 
portunity of visiting Europe and seeing 


for themselves that, compared with 
Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, 


Holland, the Germans actually had less 
people per acre, greater natural re- 
sources, and had never done anything 
with colonies when she had them, other 
than to prepare them as bases for mili- 
tary action, 

The same great body of well-inten- 
tioned, but poorly informed citizens took 
up the German squawk about the “in- 


justices” of the Versailles Treaty, and, 
without knowing anything of its terms, 
without paying the slightest attention 
to the terms of the German-enforced 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk which robbed 
prostrate Russia of thousands of square 
miles of territory and millions of inhab- 
itants, spread the German gospel that 
Germany had been hardly done by. 

What will happen to business after the 
war is our hardest question to answer. 
And the answer must be most open to 
argument. Perhaps we can find a fairly 
acceptable formula in this: “So far as 
we now can see, business will continue 
to operate on the profit motive, with 
more governmental checks than before 
the war, and under pretty heavy taxa- 
tion.” 

Under a wartime economy which will 
not permit of the manufacture of civilian 
goods lest they interfere with needed 
military supplies, we have come to a 
full stop in the production of many ar- 
ticles, with many, many more soon to 
follow. We are going to get shabby 
until this war is over. Because we have 
been pretty well stocked, we shall not 
get shabby for a while. It requires little 
stretch of the imagination to see the tre- 
mendous vacuum for goods of all kinds 
which is thus going to be built up. And 


that is a vacuum that is going to keep 


us all busy filling after the war. 

Of course in that post-war period, we 
must really deal with two periods—(1) 
the immediate post-war period of say 
two to five years; and (2) another pe- 
riod which will start roughly about the 
time some solution of the 
map of Europe has been found, and the 
peoples of Europe settle down and start 
to function, to live, to produce, export 
and import goods. 

It would seem as if, in that first post- 
war period, business may be hard to se- 


scrambled 
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IN THE SERVICE OF 





“PAS MASTER NY 
FREE 22 K. GOLD ENGRAVED _BiLLFOLD, 
With Branch of Service oteeesont iene 


_ CASE 

Here is a gift which anyone will appreciate now ... 
and treasure as a memento for years to come. The 
four window envelopes will hold and keep safe photos 
of the boy’s loved ones and are ideal for quick refer- 
ence of identification. Why not make it a family gift 
—chip in and get that boy a Pas Master today. Made 
of high-grade black, genuine calfskin, specially 
tanned. Durable, beautiful soft texture. Wears in- 
definitely. Real quality. Silk stitched, 1/10-14 K 
Gold Filled corners. Size 3!4x5 closed. Your 


| money back within 2 weeks trial if you are not per- 


fectly oa a the oe —— MONEY BACK 
ou too will wan ANT! 

Kiwanians *  aPas Master with DIRECT 

your Emblem and your name To You 

and address gold engraved. Same 

price—same quality. $ i] 5 
TUX CORPORATION POST 

168 N. Michigan Ave., Dept.P10,Chicago, U.S.A, PAID 


Tux Corporation, Dept.P 10,168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me a Pas Master engraved as per instructions. | 
It is agreed if not entirely satisfactory I may return 
Pas Master within 2 weeks for full cash refund. 

OO $4.95 Enclosed. Send Pas Master POSTPAID. | 
(J $1.00 Enclosed. Send balance C.Q_D. plus postage. | 


Name Leciastisesechanemcaidiecsscaal eX : i 
| SI I a as cre dscennche calcd ad aseiteadummeunaistkcnsacnsuecsuesen | 
Branch of Service i crriclion calcu nese Reaisientianeubeel | 
| My ye * Sacicecauunlibechenesesoumemncnediancateuantiie | 
| AdGTeSS.....cse0008 mis hg ST See : | 
a, SRE bate State 











IF THIS 
SHOULD HAPPEN TO YOU 


LL you are called upon to make 
funeral arrangements, do you know 
where to turn with confidence? 








Send now for “Your Responsibility,” 
a booklet filled with needed facts; how 
to select a funeral director—how to 
| judge prices—and a host of other details. 
This valuable booklet was compiled 
by National Selected Morticians, whose 
members maintain complete facilities, uni- 
form costs to all, and scrupulous integrity 
in all their dealings. 
You'll be thankful for this free infor- 
mation. Write today for your copy, to 


i 


Dept. K2,520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 










Axel Christensen, Ace Humorist 
Speaker-Entertainer, will record his 





side-splitting ‘‘ribbing’’ routine so 

as to fit your own club, weaving his 

very funny gags and anecdotes 

around selected members’ names », 
Play the record at your meeting and } 
its a scream! Not expensive. Send for details. 


Axel Christensen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Bldg., Chicago, tll. 








Please mention THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE when answering ads. 
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any it ject c onfiden- 

' eemale rolle 1, 

50 Spe Sch ng Ma anual 81 50 Officer’ s 

t netant Parliamentary Guide, $1.50, 

JOKES New Joke md Hu rous Talks pre- 

ared and mailed monthly 37 a year, 
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tag Night Stories, $1 ) 
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Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 


Your 











SPEAKER’S DESK 


banquet tables, et« 
1u front x 18” high x 18” 
» deep A piece of furniture 
“4 ' lub needs for 
» of eakers 
iilt with shelf_for 
books, etc ‘in- 
rubber cushioned 
Light, compact and 






for use or 


Desk is b 
extra Papers, 
ished with 


Desks are made only as or- 
and require ae, to 


javs for delivery i $s'00- 


Soeyetery catalog of club supplies now oe 
ORY'' MANUFACTURING CO 
Chicago Wabash 2070 


GL 
SoS S$. Wells” St., 


©rg0n}, wie PProp;j, 
Ormey 22" Othe © trip 
Cd fy Or ¢ en 
f r Com of 
e-’ On *3. Mo Munity YOur 
. Yn an in 
eng ‘ laa be, y des ns the 
Ong ’ tite 7 e 
qd, ; ° 5 
Prices Oty ™epIo, 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 








That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 


where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 





ms j f an super-fun Everything furnished: A 
> GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere--coast to coast serv 
> e. Very low cost Write for Booklet, ref 
-¢ erences and Guarantec 
<=] THE PARTY GUILD 
~w 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 










EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Nt RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 

325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Quick Service on 

RUBBER STAMPS 
Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 


Send for Catalogue 


MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 
28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 























Telephone MONroe 1363 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 


practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 














The 
consumer goods fields are bound to be 
violently affected as the production of 


cure, particularly in certain lines. 


armament of various kinds comes to an 
ot large 
the 


amount of 


with release 


ot 


end, consequent 
Attendant 


and the 


bodies labor. upon 


duration of the war, 
buying power left in the hands the 
the 
of 


been curtailed 


this will be modified by re- 
of the 


goods which have 


public, 


sumption manufacture con- 
sumer 
or cut out by the defense program. There 
will be a tremendous backlog of demand 
here that will cushion some of the shock. 
The extent 


undertaken to absorb unemployed will 


to which public works are 
also affect demand in the consumer goods 
fields. that during 
this first period those 


But it seems to me 


of us who are 


getting sales in these 


to 


given the job of 


fields would be wise count on sales 


being hard to secure. 
In the second post-war world to which 


I have referred, is it not conceivable, 


that, with the first readjustment out of 


the way, we could have an extremely 


business ac- 
of 


bustling period of 
tivity? Much of the 
: damaged areas in Europe will have been 


active, 
reconstruction 
achieved, trade flows should have com- 
to 


advances 


themselves. Tech- 
all fields 
delayed and held up by 


menced reassert 


nological in almost 


of manufacture, 


the will now be applied. There 


will be better goods in the old fields, and 


war, 
entirely new goods in new fields. Surely 
during this period a world population 
that has been starved necessities by 
the * theories 
of the dictators will labor to 


produce goods of peace so that they may 


cannon instead of butter” 


willingly 


exchange them for necessities long since 
denied them and luxuries long since out 
of their reach. 

If we accept these answers as being 
as good as we can hope to get at this 
time, we begin to get a picture of the 
business world for which we must think 
to me 
W orld—a 
and for the 
doer. world that 
will hold little room for the casual ap- 
lot of 


is earnest” 


and organize. It looks like a 


Business world 
the 


It looks to me like a 


Shirtsleeve 


for the worker, thinker 


room 
at- 
jibes in the good 
And I don’t 
hard work 


proach to one’s job, but a 
for the “life life 
titude that came in for 
old, bad old boom days. 
mean that, the 
that is drudgery, 
many motions that must be 


is real, 


by kind of 


because there are so 
gone through 
in order to set the books straight opposite 


kind 


work that men put into a job that they 


one’s pay check, but the of hard 


love, a job that has captivated their 
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imagination, and because of that makes 
long hours and extra effort pay their own 
rewards because of a desired objective 
brought that much nearer. 

There will be so much to do, so much 
to Not 


the enemy has de- 


to much rebuild. 


merely 


restore, so 
that 


stroyed, but the tasks he has forced us to 


which 


neglect. Then we shall remember the 
blueprints for a better product, or a prod- 


that We shall 


recall the plans we had for a better 


uct was entirely new. 


social structure, slum clearance, garden 


cities, better working conditions, effi- 
ciency making possible higher wages and 
more leisure in which to enjoy them. 


It will be a changed market in which 
World export trade 


has been dealt a death blow by the war. 


we shall do business. 


It will need re-establishment. 

Entirely new products will be ready 
to come out of the laboratory or off the 
Changes long pending 


dratting board. 


in our whole way of life, but delayed or 


progressing unnoticed because of the 
world crisis, will burst suddenly on our 
consciousness. So much will be fluid 


that before static, so many things 


changed that seemed immutable. 


Was 


And there will be this inspiring 
thought, that beyond the things we shali 
do to sell our goods, we shall see men 


put back to work, payroll increased, new 
spending power to swell the prosperity 
total. We shall see beyond the things 
we do to the significance of those things. 
For we shall be less selling goods in a 
world of free men than selling goods to 
ensure For this 
freedom of ours, if it means anything at 


a world free men. 
all, means the freedom of the human race 
to progress. And progress is in material 
as well as spiritual things. Our inventive 
technological advances, our 


genius, our 


power to produce things, place within 
the ability to 


clothing, food, transportation, 


our grasp ensure good 
housing, 
education—all the things that make for 
the enjoyment of life to all people 


who will work for them. 




















"My Days in the Service’ 


**My Days in the Service”’ is the 
finest soidier’s diary ever pub- 
lished. It is 7x414 inches in size, 
contains 240 pages with space 
appropriate for everything men 
in the service wish to record. 
The regular edition is bound in 
rich red leatherette with gold 
lettering and the American 
Eagle in gold leaf prominently 
and artistically displayed on the 
front cover. Your Club name 
and emblem is stamped in gold 


on the back cover. 


AN IDEAL CLUB 
Gift 


Extensive research among the men themselves has 
resulted in the creation of this beautiful pocket-size, 
he-man’s diary. It has ample room provided for dates, 
photographs, addresses, autographs, identification, service 
records, decorations, promotions, etc. 





Two hundred and forty pages in which to record the 
most exciting and important events of his life. This gift 
will be cherished and treasured by him for many years. 

Every diary is packed in an individual carton ready for 
you to mail to him. 





PRICE 
REGULAR EDITION 
Less than dozen. MEAS ee $1.50 each 
CER eee Tae eee Le ey ot 1.25 each 
ARE One ee EN 1.15 ‘each 
Si or. more........................ - 1.05 each 


DE LUXE EDITION 


The above prices include your club emblem in gold. 
Individual names Gold Stamped 20c each 


Less than dozen $2.50 each 
13 to 25 2.35 each 
26 to 50 2.25 each 
ee eee eee 2.15 each 





MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 














appreciate Burroughs 


“These days we 


mechanical service 


more than ever’”’ 





Burroughs 


Provides These 


1 


Advantages 


Burroughs mechanical service 
is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory - controlled, salaried 
representatives whose work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Every Burroughs service point 
has genuine Burroughs parts 
to meet service needs, 


Burroughs service is national, 
conveniently located to give 
prompt attention to every call. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed 
about every improvement in 
service, every new feature and 
every mechanical change. 









BUY 
UNITED 
STATES 
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/RONDS 
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“Our experience with Burroughs 
mechanical service has long since 


proved that it is without equal.’’ 


Today, when wartime conditions make it essential that 
users take exceptionally good care of their figuring and 
accounting equipment, Burroughs mechanical service is 
even more deeply appreciated. For—as always—it is ren- 
dered by Burroughs’ own salaried, factory-trained, factory- 
controlled men, whose sole interest is to help Burroughs 
owners get the maximum of continuous, profitable use out 


of their Burroughs machines. 


Efficient Burroughs service is available to the user under 
either of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement 
at a predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 


as rendered. Call your local Burroughs office, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 








